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PREFACE. 

Tstfl little work, ftom the pen of the illiuUioiit 
FendoB, Archbishop of Cambray, ii now, for the iint 
time, praeented to the American pablic. Like all the 
other prodncUona of that diatingoia^ed Prelate, his 
«£ihiealioi» of a JDau^Atar," addressed to Christian 
parents, on the vital subject of the education of youth, 
has been universally admired for the excellence and 
wisdom of its instructions, the beauty of its maxims, 
and the intrinsic worth of its counsels. The name of 
Fenelon will, no doubt, be a sufficient recommenda- 
tion to introduce it to the fkvorable notice of all who 
feel an interest in the virtue and happiness of the 
youthful and innocent portion of the community. To 
assist in promoting that happiness, and preserving that 
hmocence and virtue, in the hearts of children, is the 
principal motive of the present publication, and hence 
it is confidently hoped that Parents and Teachers will 
give it a fiivorable reception. 

Baltuorb, August 93d, 1847. 
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EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS. 





OK THE IHPORTANCB OF THE EDUCATION 
OF DAUGHTERS. 

OTHING is more neglected 
I than the education of girls. 
\ The custom and caprice of 
mothers often decide the sub- 
ject; and generally it is thought unnecessa 
ry to give females much instruction. The 
education of boys is considered important to 
the public good, and though no fewer faults 
are committed with respect to the latter 
than to the former, yet we persuade our- 
seiyes that it is necessary to gain greater 
lights on what regards the education of 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE 



boys^ than on that which relates to girls, 
in order to succeed in it. The most skil- 
ful men have applied themselves to give 
rules on the subject. How many masters 
and colleges do we not see erected for this 
purpose? What expenses in the pubhca- 
tion of books^ in scientific researches, in 
methods of learning languages, and in the 
choice of professors? All these great pr&- 
parations have often more of appearance 
than solidity; but they mark the high idea 
we have of the education of boys. As for 
girls, it is said that it is not necessary that 
they should be learned; that curiosity 
makes them vain and conceited; that it is 
sufficient if they know how to govern 
their families, and obey their husbands 
without reasoning. The example of many 
women whom knowledge has rendered 
ridiculous, is for ever quoted; after which, 
it is thought right to abandon girls blindly 
to tjie conduct of ignorant and indiscreet 
mothers. It is true, there must be caution 
not to make females ridiculous, by making 
them over>leamed. Women have general- 






EDUCATION OF OIRX^S. 11 

ly minds more weak^ and more inquisitiTe 
than men. It is not proper to engage them 
in studies which take them out of their 
proper sphere of action. It is not the 
business of women either to govern the 
state, to carry on war, or to enter into the 
holy ministry; they may therefore dispense 
with certain extended points of knowledge 
which concern polity, the military art, 
jurisprudence, philosophy, and theology. 
Grenerally speaking, the greater part of 
mechanical arts are not suited to them. 
They are formed for moderate exercises; 
their bodies, as well as their minds, are 
weaker than those of men. Nature has 
given them industry, delicacy, and econo- 
my, to fit them for the tranquil pleasures 
of domestic life. 

But what ought we to infer from the 
natural weakness of women ? The weaker 
they are, the more important it is to 
strengthen them. Have they not duties 
to fulfil, which are the foundations of all 
human life? Is it not women who attend 
to and support the whole domestic econo- 
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my of our houses, and who decide upon 
what most nearly concerns mankind? — 
Hence they are the principal source of the 
good or the bad morals of society at large. ' 
A judicious woman, who is diligent and 
religious, is the soul of the famUy. She 
regulates its temporal and spiritual good. 
Men, who have even authority in public, 
cannot by their dehberation establish any 
effectual good, if they be not aided by 
women in the execution of it. 

The world is not a phantom; it is an 
assemblage of families; and who can regu- 
late these families with a care more exact 
than women, who by their natural au- 
thority, and assiduity in their houses, pos- 
sess ihe advantage of being more careful 
and attentive, more industrious, insinua- 
ting, and persuasive? Can men hope to 
gain any happiness in life, if their closest 
connection, which is that of marriage, 
should be turned to bitterness ? What will 
become of children, who wiU in the end 
form the human race, if their mothers 
spoil them in their early years? Behold^ 






then^ the occupations of women, whkh 
are not less important to the public than 
those of men ; since they have a house to 
regulate, a husband to render happy, and 
children to educate well: add also, that 
virtue is of no less importance to women 
than to men — ^without speaking of the 
good or evil they may cause to society — 
are they not half of the human race, re- 
deemed with the blood of Jesus Christ, 
and destined to eternal life? 

We must also consider the good which 
women may produce when they are well 
educated, and the evil which they cause 
to the world when they have not such an 
education as inspires them with virtue. 
It is certain that the bad education of 
women produces more evil than that of 
men, since tlie disorderly conduct of men 
often arises, either from the bad education 
they receive i'rom their mothers, or from 
the passions with which they are inspired 
by other women, in a more advanced age. 

What intrigues does history present us 
with, what overturning of laws, and of 
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14 ON THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

morals^ what bloody wars, what innova- 
tions in religion, what revolutions in the 
state caused by the mis-conduct of women ! 
Behold a proof of the importance of a 
good education of females; let as seek the 
means of obtaining it. 











I]fCONV£NI£NCB OF THE COMMON MODE 
OF EDUCATION. 

HE ignorance of a girl is the 
cause of the weariness which 
she suffers^ as she knows not 
' how to occupy herself inno- 
cently. When she arrives at a certain age, 
without having applied herself to any solid 
occupation, she can acquire neither a 
taste nor rehsh for it. Whatever is seri- 
ous, appears to her dull; — ^whatever re- 
quires continued attention, fatigues her: 
the propensity to pleasure, so strong in 
youth; the example of persons of the same 
age, who are plunged in amusements^ all 
contribute to make her dread a life of 
regularity and .industry. In her early 
years she wants experience and authority, 
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to supenntend the house of her parents. 
She knows not even the importance of ap- 
plying herself to it^ unless her mother have 
taken pains to point it out to her. Should 
she be of high birth, she is exempt from 
the necessity of manual occupation ; she 
will therefore only apply herself to acci- 
dental pursuits^ because she is told that it 
is fashionable for women to work, and this 
will often be an appearance only of em- 
ployment, not a custom of regular occupa- 
tion. 

In this state, what will she do ? The 
company of a mother, who observes her, 
who chides her, who believes that to bring 
up her child well, she must pardon no- 
thing; who assumes an air of austerity, 
who makes her feel her ill humor, and 
who appears always oppressed by domes- 
tic cares, thwarts and discourages her. 
She has around her flattering women, who 
seek to insinuate themselves into her favor, 
by low and dangerous compliances with 
all her fancies, who converse with her on 
all that can disgust her with good. Piety 






appears to her a tiresome occupation, and 
her regular rule the enemy of all pleasures. 
How then must she occupy herself? In 
nothing useful^ 

This inapplication becomes at length an 
incurable habit 

Here is then a great roid, which we 
cannot hope to fill up by any thing solid; 
frivolity must take its place. In this state 
of inactivity, a girl gives herself up to idle- 
ness> which is the vacancy of the soul, 
and an inesthaustible source of weariness. 
She accustoms herself to sleep one-third 
more than is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of health. This long sleep serves 
only to weaken, and to render her more 
delicate, more exposed to bodily infirmities, 
whereas a moderate degree of sleep, ac- 
companied with regular exercise, renders 
a person gay, vigorous, and robust ; which 
makes the true perfection of the body, 
without speaking of the advantages which 
the mind draws from it. 

This langor and idleness, joined to igno- 
rance, gives rise to a pernicious sensibility, 

9 B* 
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aiid a desire for public amusements. It 
also excites an indiscreet and insatiable 
curiosity. 

Persons who are instructed and em- 
ployed in serious occupations^ hare gener- 
ally a moderate degree of curiosity. What 
they know makes them hold in contempt 
many things of which they mre ignorant 
They see the inutihty and folly of the 
greater part of those things which little 
minds^ that know nothings and that have 
nothing to do^ seek with ayi(tity. 

On the contrary^ girls ill instructed^ and 
not accustomed to application^ have a 
wandering imagination. For the want of 
solid nourishment to the mind^ their curi- 
osity turns towards objects which are vain 
and dangerous. Those who have wit^ 
often become conceited^ and read books 
which nourish their vanity ; they become 
passionately fond of romances^ of come- 
diesj and of the recital of chimerical adven- 
tures^ in which profane love is exhibited. 
These render their minds visionary, in ac- 
customing them to the strained sentiments 







COMMOir MOSS OV EDVOATIOV. 19 

of romantic heroes; they are eren spoded 
by this for the world, for all these extraya^ 
gant sentiments, generous passions, and 
wild adventures, which the authors of 
romances inrent to give pleasure, have 
nothing to do with the motires which 
govern the actions of men, and which de- 
cide their conduct; nor with the disap* 
pointments they find in their under* 
takings. 

A poor girl, fuU of tenderness, and of 
the marvellous which have charmed her 
in aU she has read, is astonished at not 
finding in the world persons who resem- 
ble her heroes; she would wish to live like 
those imaginary princesses who, in roman- 
ces, are always charming, always adored, 
always above every care. What a dis- 
gust for her to descend from a heroine, to 
the low detail of domestic management! 
Some push their curiosity still furdier, and 
even pretend to judge of religipus matters, 
though they are incapable of it; but she 
who has not a mind sufficien^tly enlai^ed 
to meddle with these subjects, has others 
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proportioned to her capacity : she ardently 
desires to know all that is said^ or done; a 
song, a piece of news, an intrigue; to re- 
ceive letters^ to read those which others 
receive; she wiU be told every thing, and 
she tells every thing in return; she is vain, 
and vanity makes her talk much; she is 
light, and lightness prevents reflection, 
which would often keep her silent. 











^HAT IS THE FIRST FOrNBATION OF KOtT- 
CATION? 

O remedy all these evib, it is 
a great advantage to educate 
girls from their earliest years. 
This tender age, which is 
generally entrusted to serrants, who aie 
always ignorant, and often without prin- 
ciple, is that in which the strongest im- 
pressions are made, and which is of most 
importance to the future life. , 

Before children know how to speak, 
they may he prepared for instruction. It 
will he said, that I advance too rapidly; 
but we have only to consider what chil- 
dren do who cannot yet speak. They 
learn a language which they will soon 
utter more intelligibly than the learned, 
who express ttemselves in the dead lan- 
guages which they have studied with so 

91 






22 FIR3T FOUNDATION 

much labor^ in the most mataied age. 
Sut what is it to learn a language? It is 
not only by selecting in the memory a 
great number of words; it is, says St. 
Augustin, by observing the sense of these 
words in particular. A child, says he, in 
the midst of its cries and its plays, remarks 
the object of which each word is the sign, 
and soon becomes acquainted with them 
from the different movements of the body 
of the speaker, which denote the objects 
spoken of; sometimes being struck by the 
repetition of the same words signifying 
the same object. It is true, that the tem- 
perament of the brain of children gives 
them an admirable facility for the impres- 
sion of all these images. But is not atten- 
tion of mind required, to discern and to 
attach each to its separate object? 

Consider still further, how much chil- 
dren of this age seek those who flatter 
them, and shun those who restrain them; 
they know when to cry, or to be quiet, in 
order to obtain what they want; they have 
already acquired artifice and jealousy. I 






have seen, says St Augustin^ a child^ not 
yet capable of speakings subject to jeal- 
ousy^ with a pale face and irritated eye, 
excited to envy against the infant which 
was nourished at the same breast with itself. 

We may then reckon that children 
know^ from this early period, more than is 
generally imagined ; thus you may give 
them by words, aided by tones and ges- 
tures, the inclination of being with worthy 
and virtuous persons, rather than with 
those who are irrational, and whom they 
might be in danger of loving. You may 
also, by the different forms of your coun- 
tenance, and by the tone of your voice, 
give them a horror of those whom they 
have seen in anger, or in any other way 
given up to passion ; and, by taking a tone 
more soft, and a countenance more serene, 
represent to their admiration those whom 
they have seen behave with wisdom and 
modesty. 

I do not mention these examples as of 
importance; but to show that these distant 
indications are beginnings which ought 




Dot to be neglected^ and this manner of 
pieparing children from their infancy^ in- 
sensibly facilitates their education. If any 
yet doubt of the power which these first 
prejudices of infancy have on manhood^ 
they have only to recollect how much the 
remembrance of those things which they 
loved in their childhood^ is still lively and 
touching in advanced age. If^ then, in- 
stead of giving to children vain fears of 
phantoms and of spirits, which serve but 
to weaken and bewilder their understand- 
ings, yet tender from the softness of their 
brain; if, instead of suffering Aem to fol- 
low die imaginations of their nurses for 
the things which they teach them to love 
or hate, we endeavored to give them plea- 
sing ideas of excellence, and fearful ideas 
of evil, this prepossession would greatly - 
£aicilitate the practice of all virtues. 

On the contrary, they are made to fear 
a priest clothed in black; they speak of 
death to alarm them; they are told that 
death comes to them in the night under 
some fearfol form: all this tends but to 





fender their minds weak, and prejudiced 
against the best things. 

To watch the health of children is 
most useful in the years of iniancy; to 
endeavor to keep the blood pure by the 
choice of food, and by a simple and regu- 
lar hfe ; to be careful that their meals are 
always at the same hour, that they eat 
sufficiently often for their wants, and that 
they do not eat between meals, lest the 
stomach be loaded before digestion. Let 
them eat nothing highly seasoned, which 
excites a desire to eat beyond necessity; 
or which gives a disrelish to more simple 
food : nor let them eat a variety of things, 
which only create a false appetite when 
hunger has been appeased. 

It is of stiU greater consequence to 
strengthen the organs of the mind, before 
you oppress them with too much instruc- 
tion; to avoid every thing which may 
excite the passions; accustom the child 
easily to give up those things which it 
ardently seeks, in order that it may not 
entertain the hope of possessing every 
thing which it desires. o 






Howsoever miscMeyous the child's nat- 
ural disposition may be, it is yet easy to 
render it docile^ patient^ , firm, gay, and 
even tranquil; whereas, if it be neglected 
in its infancy, it becomes from thence self- 
willed, impetuous, and restless all its life. 
The blood heats, the habits form; the 
body, yet weak and tender, and the mind, 
not having acquired a bent towards any 
particular object, ply themselves towards 
whatever is evil, and make to themselves a 
sort of second original sin, which is the 
source of a thousand disorders in maturer 
age. 

When they arrive at a more advanced 
period, when reason becomes more devel- 
oped, it is then necessary that in all our 
instructions we should inspire them with 
a love of truth, and a contempt for all dis- 
simulation. Thus we should never make 
use of any artifice to appease, or persuade 
them to do what we wish, for by this we 
would teach them a sort of cunning which 
they never forget. We'ought to lead them^ 
as much as possible, only by reason. 





But let us examine the state of children 
a little more closely^ in order to see more 
particularly what r^;ards them. The 
substance of their brain is soft^ and it 
becomes harder every day^ as to their 
minds^ they know nothing. Every thing 
is new to them. This softness of the 
brain makes them receive any impression, 
and the surprise of novelty creates in them 
a curiosity^and a desire for admiration. 
It is true^ also, that this softness or humid- 
ity of the brain, joined to a great heat, gives 
them an easy and continual motion : from 
this arises that agitation of children, which 
prevents their minds from dwelling upon 
any object, or their bodies from remaining 
in any one place. 

On the other hand, children, not know- 
ing how to seek, or think, or do any thing 
of themselves, remark every thing, and 
speak little if they be not accustomed to 
speak much; and this should be well 
guarded against. 

The pleasure we derive from pretty and 
csigaging children, spoils them ; they are 
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encouraged by it to speak all that enters 
their mind, and of things of which they 
have no distinct knowledge. The effect 
of which is^ that there remains with them 
for life^ the habit of judging with precipi- 
tation^ and of speaking of things of which 
they have no clear ideas : which stamps 
a bad character on the mind. 

The entertainment which we derive 
from children^ produces anot)^r bad effect 
upon them ; they perceive that we notice 
them, that we observe all they do, that we 
hear them with pleasure: they are thus 
accustomed to believe that every body is 
occupied with them. 

During this age wherein they are ap- 
plauded, and in which they experience no 
contradiction, they are apt to acquire chi- 
merical hopes, which prepare infinite 
disappointments for life. I have seen 
children who believed we spoke of them 
every time we conversed in s^ret, because 
they had observed that we frequently spoke 
of them ; they imagine that every thing 
in them is extraordinary and admirable. 
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Children should be watched and guarded 
without perceiving it. Show them that it 
is from friendship, and from the need they 
have of your aid, that you are attentive to 
their conduct, and not from admiration of 
their talents. Content yourself With form- 
ing them by degrees, according as occa- 
sions may offer; and though even you 
should be able to advance the mind of a 
child without pressing it, yet you should 
fear to do it; for no good, which can 
accrue from a premature education, can 
compete with the bad effect arising from 
the vanity and presumption which are 
sure to follow the admiration of their 
friends at this early period. 

We must content ourselves to follow, 
and assist nature. Children should not be 
excited to talk ; but as they are ignorant, 
and know little, they have consequently 
many questions to ask. It is sufficient to 
answer them precisely, and sometimes to 
add little comparisons, in order to render 
your meaning clearer to them. If they 

judge of things without' understanding 
c* 





them^ it may be well to embarrass them by 
putting some new questions^ which will 
make them feel their faulty without rudely 
confounding them ; at the same time they 
should be made to feel, not by vague 
praises, but by some effectual mark of 
esteem, that Aey give more satisfaction 
when they doubt, ai;d when they ask what 
they do not know, than when they decide 
correctly. It is the surest means of im- 
planting in their minds a poUteness mixed 
with true modesty, and a disinclination for 
those contests which are so common 
amongst young persons not well enligh- 
tened. 

As soon as it shall appear that their 
reason has made some progress, we must 
make use of their experience to. fortify 
them against presumption. You see, you 
will say to them, that you are more rea- 
sonable than you were a year ago; in 
^another year you will know many more 
things than you do at present If, a year 
ago, you had pretended to judge of those 
things which you now know, but of which 





- you were then ignorant^ you would hfttv 
judged erroneously. You would haTe 
been wrong in attempting to decide upon 
things of which you were ignorant It it 
the same now with regard to subjects, of 
which you have yet to acquire a know- 
ledge. You will one day see how very 
imperfect your present judgment is. You 
must therefore, at present, confide in ike 
counsels of those who now judge as you 
will yourself, when you have attained their 
age and experience. 

The curiosity of children is an inclina^ 
tion of nature which takes the lead of 
instruction. Do not fail to profit by it 
For example, in the country they see a 
mill, and they wish to know what it is ; 
let them then see how the food is prepared 
with which man is nourished. When 
they see reapers, explain to them what 
they are ; how the seed is sown, and how 
it multiplies in the earth. In the city the% 
see shops, where rr.zziy arts are exercised, 
and where many things are sold. You 
must not be importuned with their ques- 





tions. Testify only, that you take pleasure 
in them, and nature will give you openings 
to facilitate your instructions; by this 
means they will insensibly become ac- 
quainted with every thing which serves 
for the use of man, and on which com- 
merce depends. By degrees, and without 
particular study, they will know how to 
make, in the best manner, all those things 
which they want for their own use ; and 
the just price of every thing, which is the 
true foundation of economy. This know- 
ledge, which ought not to be despised by 
any one, since we all desire not to be de- 
ceived in the articles of our expenses, is 
principally necessary to girls. 








IMITATIONS TO BE FEARED. 




HE ignorance of childien^ 
whose minds are free from 
any impression^ and who hftT« 
' not acquired the habit of 
application^ renders them pliant, and in* 
clines them to imitate every thing they 
see. It is, for this reason, of the utmost 
in^ortance to propose to them only good 
models. None should be suffered to 
approach them except those whose ex- 
ample is proper to be followed. But as 
it is impossible that they should not some- 
times see, in spite of all the precautions 
which can be taken, many things which 
are improper, it is necessary to make them^ 
remark, at an early age, the impertinence 
of certain vicious and unreasonable pei^ 
sons, whose characters require no respect. 
3 33 






We should show them how much these 
persons are despised^ how much they 
deserve to be so^ and how miserable they 
are^ who give themselves up to their pas- 
sions^ and who do not cultivate their 
reason. You may thus^ without accus- 
toming them to mockery, form their taste, 
and render them sensible to true benevo- 
lence. You should not abstain from 
pointing out to them generally such kind 
of defects, lest it should open their eyes to 
the weaknesses of those whom you would 
wish them to respect, for we cannot hope, 
nor would it be just to bring them up in 
Ignorance of true principles on this sub- 
ject : on the other hand, the surest means 
of keeping them to their duty, is to per- 
suade them that they must bear with the 
defects of others, and that they must not 
even judge of them rashly; that men often 
appear greater than they are ; that these 
defects are made up for by their good qual- 
ities; and that as nothing is perfect on 
earth, we ought to admire what has the 
least of imperfection. But however we 
may reserve these instructions for an ex- 




treme case, it is yet necessary to give them 
just principles, and to g^ard them, as 
much as possible, from imitating the evfl 
'w'hich they see before them. 

We should also prevent their mimick- 
ing ridiculous persons; as this habit of 
acting like a comedian has something m 
it which is low, and contrary to modesty 
and good breeding. It i9 to be feared lest 
children should acquire this habit, because 
the warmth of their imaginations, and the 
pliability of their bodies, joined to their 
sprightliness, make them easily take all 
kinds of forms, in order to represent what 
they see ridiculous. 

The inclination which children have for 
imitation, produces a great number of evils 
especially where they are under the direc- 
tion of persons who are not governed by 
principles of virtue, and who do not restrain 
themselves before them. But God has 
given to children this pliability, in order 
that we may the more easily lead them to 
what is good. Often without speaking to 
them, we need only show them in others 
what we wish them to do. 







INDIKECT INSTRUCTION. CHILDREN OUGHT 
NOT TO BE PRESSED TO RECEIVE IN- 
STRUCTION. 




; BELIEVE we might often 
make use of these indirect 
I instructions^ which are much 
* less tiresome to children than 
lessons and remonstrances^ merely to 
awaken their attention to the examples 
which we would wish to give them. 

A person might sometimes ask another 
before them: Why do you do that? 
and the other might reply, I do it for 
such and such reasons. For example: 
Why have you confessed your fault? 
Because I should have committed a much 
greater one, had I told a lie to hide it ; and 
I think nothing is more beautiful than to 
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say openly, I have been wrong. After, 
this, the first speaker might praise the one 
who had thus accused himself. But all 
this must pass naturally without affecta- 
tion, for children are much more penetra- 
ting than people imagine ; and from the 
moment they perceive any thing like 
deception in those who govern them, they 
lose that simplicity and confidence which 
is natural to them. 

We have remarked that the brain of 
children is always warm and humid, and 
that this causes in them a continual mo- 
tion. This softness of the brain makes 
every thing take an easy impression upon 
it ; consequently the images of all sensible 
objects are there very lively. We should 
therefore lose no time to imprint on their 
minds those characters which are so easily 
formed there. But we must choose images 
which we would wish to impress upon 
them; for we would not shut up in a 
reservoir, so small and so precious, any 
but exquisite things. 

It is to be remembered that we should 





throw nothing into the minds, at this ten- 
der age, but what we would desire to 
remain there during life. The first images 
engraved on the mind, while the brain is 
yet soft, and before taty thing else is writ- 
ten there, are the most durable. They 
harden in proportion as age dries the brain } 
thus they become ineffaceable. It is for 
this reason that we so distinctly recollect, 
when we are old, the things which have 
happened to us in our youth, however 
distant the period may be, rather than those 
which have happened in a more advanced 
age; because the traces of these were 
made in the brain when it was ahready 
dry, and fuU of other images. 

When we hear this reasoning, we are 
incHned to think that it is not just. It is, 
nevertheless, true, that we reason thus 
without being aware of it. Do we not 
say to ourselves every day : My charac- 
ter is formed; I am too old to change; 
I was brought up in this way of think- 
ing? Besides, do we not feel a pai^ 
ticular pleasure in recalling to our minds 






the images of our youth? Are not our 
strongest inclinations those which we 
imbibed at that age? Does not all this 
prove that the first impressions and habits 
are the strongest? *If then infancy be the 
time to impress images on the brain^ it 
must be acknowledged that it is not the 
best for reasoning. This humidity^ which 
renders the impressions so easy^ joined to 
a great heat^ gives an agitation which 
prevents continued application. 

The brain of a child is like a lighted 
taper exposed to the wind^ being always 
glimmering. The child puts a question to 
you^ and before you have answered it^ his 
eyes are raised towards the ceiling, he 
counts all the figures which are painted 
there^ or all the panes of glass ih the win- 
dow : if you would drive him back to his 
first object, you restrain him as if you were 
to imprison him. It is therefore necessary 
to manage these organs with great care, 
whilst they. are acquiring strength : answer 
quickly and shortly his questions, and 
leave him to ask others according to his 





inclination. Satisfy his curiosity^ and let 
the memory amass for itself a store of good 
materials. The time will come when he 
will assemble them; his brain having 
more consistency, he \^ill be able to follow 
a continued reasoning. You must forbear 
to correct him though he should not reason 
justly; and you should make him feel, 
without eagerness, as he may give you 
occasion, how to draw a right inference. 

Suffer then a child to play, and mix 
instruction with it: let wisdom appear to 
him at intervals, and always with a smiling 
face. Be careful not to fatigue him by an 
indiscreet exacmess. 

If a child take up a dark and sullen view 
of virtue ; if liberty and disorder present 
themselves to him under agreeable figures, 
all is lost 5 your work is vain ; never suffer 
him to be flattered by persons of little un- 
derstanding, or of irregular conduct. We 
should accustom ourselves to love the 
manners and the sentiments of those whom 
we esteem; the pleasure which we at 
first experience &om persons of ill cpnduct. 





makes us^ by little and little, come to 
esteem that which is to be despised. 

To render worthy persons agreeable to 
children, make tl^em remark whatever 
amiable or accommodating qualities they 
may have ; their sincerity, their modesty, 
their disinterestedness, their fidelity, their 
discretion; but, above all, their piety, 
which is the source of all the rest. 

If one amongst them have any thing 
disgusting about him, say that piety does 
not give these faults, but that it takes them 
away when it is perfect; or at least it 
softens them ; after all, we must not obsti- 
nately persist in making children like 
persons who may be good and pious, but 
whose exterior is disagreeable. Thoi^h 
you may watch over yourself, that nothing 
may be seen in you but what is good, yet 
you must not expect the child will never 
find any fault in you ; he will frequently 
find out even your lightest faults. 

St. Augustin tells us that he had re- 
marked, from his infancy, the vanity of 
his master in his studies. It is most im- 





portant tixat you should know your faults^ 
as well as the child will know them ; and 
that you desire your best friends to point 
them out to you. Generally^ those who 
goYem children pardon nothing in them^ 
though they pardon every thing in them- 
selves. This excites in the children a 
spirit of criticism and of malignity; con- 
sequently, when they discover any fault in 
their governors they are delighted, and feel 
only contempt for them. 

Avoid this inconvenience; fear not to 
speak of those defects which are visible in 
yourself, and of those which may have 
escaped you ip the presence of the child. 
If you see him capable of understanding 
reason on this point, say that you would 
give him the example of correcting his 
fkults, as you can correct yours. By this 
means, you will draw instruction from 
your faults, and edify the child by encour- 
aging him to correct himself; and you will 
avoid that contempt and dislike which 
your defects might otherwise cause him to 
feel for your person. 
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At the same time^ it is necessary to find 
outerery means of lendering agreeable to 
the child those things which you exact of 
him 5 and should you have any thing 
painful to propose^ make him understand 
that the pain will be followed by pleasure. 
Always show him the utihty of what you 
teach him. Make the usefulness appear 
with regard to your intercourse with the 
worlds and the duties of your station. 
Without this, study will appear to him an 
abstracted labor, barren and full of difficul- 
ties. Of what use is it, he will say to 
himself, to learn all these things, of which 
no one speaks in conversation, and which 
have nothing to do with our daily occupa- 
tions 1 It is therefore necessary to give 
him a reason for all the things which you 
teach him. You should say to him : It is 
to make you more capable of doing what 
you will have to do one day or other ; to 
form your judgment, and to accustom you 
to reason well upon all the affairs of life. 
You should always give to children a solid 
and agreeable end to the objects which you 




hold out to their view, in order to encour- 
age them in their work, and never pretend 
to subject them by a dry and absolute 
authority. 

In proportion as their reason augments, 
it will be well to converse with them more 
and more on the necessity of their educa- 
tion; not that it should be the means of 
giving them the power of gratifying all 
- their wishes, but that they should profit by 
it when they are able to judge of their true 
state; to exercise their understanding, and 
to enable them to appreciate justly every 
thing which it will be necessary for them 
to do. 

Never assume, without the greatest 
necessity, an austere or imperious air, 
which always frightens children, and often 
arises from afiectation and pedantry in 
those who govern ; for children are gene- 
rally too timid and bashful. You close 
their hearts from you by it, and make them 
withdraw their confidence, without which 
no good fruit can spring &om any educa- 
tion. Make yourself beloved by them. 
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and they will be open with you ; and they 
will not fear to let you see their faults. In 
order to succeed with them, be not too 
severe to those which they do not disguise 
from you. Do not appear astonished or 
irritated at their bad dispositions ; on the 
contrary, be compassionate to their weak- 
ness; sometimes this inconvenience will 
arise from too much lenity, that they will 
be less withheld by fear; but generally 
confidence and sincerity are more useful to 
them, than to exercise a rigorous authority 
over them. 

On the other hand, authority will not 
fail to find its place, if confidence and per- 
suasion are not sufficiently effectual ; but 
you should begin by an open, gay, and 
fimiiliar conduct, without meanness ; which 
gives you the opportunity of seeing chil- 
dren act in their natural state, and of 
knowing their characters thoroughly. If, 
after all, you should have reduced them by 
authonty to observe all your rules, you 
would not have gained your end ; every 
thing would become restrained formahty. 





and perhaps hypocrisy. You would dis- 
gust them with that good, with a love of 
which you should done seek to inspire 
them. 

If the wise say that a parent should 
always hold the rod over children ; if they 
say that the father who joins in the sports 
of his child, will weep with him in the 
end, it is not because they blame an educa- 
tion supported by gentleness and patience. 
They condemn only those weak and in- 
considerate parents, who flatter the pas- 
sions of their children, and who seek only 
to divert themselves with them during 
their infancy, by indulging them in all 
sorts of excesses. The conclusion to be 
drawn from this is, that parents should 
always preserve the authority which gives 
them the power of correcting, for there are 
some dispositions which must be governed 
by feai;^ but I must repeat, this should 
only be used when no other means will 
answer. 

A child who acts only from his ima- 
gination, and who confounds in his mind 





all the ideas connected with those who 
present them^ hates study and virtue, 
because he is prejudiced against the per- 
son who proposes them to him. 

From this proceeds that idea of piety, so 
dismal and so frightful, which is frequent- 
ly retained during life: often is this all 
that remains of a severe education. It is 
frequently necessary to tolerate things 
which ought to be corrected, until the 
moment shall have arrived when the mind 
of the child will be in a state to profit by 
the correction. Never find fault with him 
in his first emotion, or in yours; if you do 
it in yours, he will perceive that you are 
governed by humor and impatience, and 
not by reason and friendship: you will 
lose, without resource, your authority. If 
you reprimand him in his first emotion, 
his mind will not be sufficiently free to ac- 
knowledge his fault, to overcome his pas- 
sion, and to feel the importance of your 
advice. It is even exposing the child to 
lose the respect he owes you. Show him 
always that you have command over 






yourself; nothing will make him see it 
better than your patience. Watch every 
moment^ even though it should be during 
some days, to correct properly. Do not 
tell the child his fault, without adding 
some means by which he may get the 
better of it, which will encourage him to 
do so ; for we should avoid the discourage- 
ment which arises from dry correction. 
If we find a child somewhat reasonable, I 
believe it may be well to encourage him 
gently to ask us to point out his faults; 
this is a means of pointing them out with- 
out giving him pain ; and we should never 
tell him many at a time. It is not to be 
forgotten that children have weak heads; 
tha;t their age renders them yet sensible 
only to pleasure; atid that we often de- 
mand from them an exactitude and serious- 
ness of which even we ourselves are inca- 
pable. We make even a dangerous im- 
pression of weariness and sadness on their 
temperament, by speaking to them always 
of words and of things which they do not 
understand: no liberty, no enjoyment. 





always lessons, silence^ restrained posture, 
correction, and menace. 

The ancients understood the treatment 
<^ children much better: it was by the 
pleasures of poetry and music, that the 
principal sciences, the maxims of yirtue, 
politaiess and good manners were intro- 
duced among the Hebrews, Egyptians, 
and Greeks. Those who are not well 
read, will scarcely beUere this; it is totally 
contrary to our customs; but whoever has 
eren a slight knowledge of history, will 
know that this was the common practice 
for many ages. Let us, however, confine 
ourselves to our own customs, in order to 
join the agreeable with the useful as much 
as we can. But though we can hardly 
hope to succeed always without employ- 
ing feiy^ with ordinary children, whose 
dispositions are hard and indocile, we 
must not have recourse to it till we have 
patiently tried all other means. It is 
necessary, however, always to make chilr 
dren understand what we require of them, 
and with what we shall be content; for 
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joy and cbnfidence must be their ordinary 
disposition^ othervrise we shall damp their 
spirit and abate their courage: if they are 
lirely^ we irritate them; if they are gentle^ 
we render them stupid. Fear is like those 
violent remedies which we employ in dan- 
gerous cases of disease; they putge, but 
they alter the temperament^ and exhaust 
the organs. The mind led by fear be- 
comes always weaker. 

We must not^ on the other hand^ always 
threaten without punishing, lest we give 
them a contempt for our menaces. We 
should, however, chastise them less than 
we threaten; as for chastisement, the pain 
should be as light as possible, but accom- 
panied by all the circumstances which 
may affect the child with shame and re- 
morse. For example, show hin^pdl you 
have done to avoid this extremity; appear 
afflicted by it; speak before him to others 
of the misfortune of those who are void 
both of reason and honor, so that it be- 
comes necessary to chastise them; with- 
draw from him your usual marks of Mend- 





ship, until you see that he has need of 
> consolation; make this chastisement pub- 
lic^ or secret, according as you shall judge 
it may be most useful to the child, either 
to cause him a great degree of shame, or 
to show him that you will spare him from 
it. Reserye tlus public shame as a last 
resource; make use sometimes of a reason* 
able person to console the child, who may 
say to him what you could not then say 
yourself; who will relieve him from his 
&lse shame, who will dispose him to re- 
turn to you, and to whom the child, in his 
first emotion, can open his heart more 
fireely than he would be able to do to you. 
But above all things, do not let it appear 
to the child that you demand from him 
unnecessary submissions; endeavor to in- 
duce him to condemn himself, that he may 
make them with a good grace, and that it 
may only remain with you to soften the 
pain which he will feel in making them. 
Every one must employ these general 
rules according to his particular wants. 
Men, and still less children^ do not always 
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resemble themselves j what is good to-day 
may be dangerous to-morrow; and mTari> 
ably miiform conduct may not be some- 
times useful. The less we give children 
of set lessons the better; we can insinuate 
a great amount of instruction^ more useful 
even than lessons, in gay conversations. 
I have known many children who learned 
a good deal whilst they were at play; this 
is done by recounting to them some enter- 
taining matter which we take from a book 
in their presence, and by teaching them 
insensibly their letters. After this, they 
will of themselves wish to find the source 
of that which gives them so much plear 
sure. 

There are two things which spoil every 
thing. The first is, when we make them 
begin to learn to read Latin, which takes 
away all the pleasure of reading; and also 
when we accustom them to read with an 
affected and ridiculous emphasis. We 
should give them books well ornamented, 
even on the outside, with the most beauti- 
ful pictures, and characters well formed^ 
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every thing which pleases the imaginatioii 
fiicilitates study. We should endeavoi to 
choose hooks full of short and wonderful 
histories; this done, he not in trouhle ahout 
the child's learning to read correctly. Let 
him pronounce naturally as he speaks: 
other tones are always had; it partdces of 
the declamation of a college: when his 
tongue shall he pliahle, and his lungs 
stronger, and the habit of reading greater, 
he will read without difficulty, more grace- 
fully and more distinctly. 

The manner of teaching to write ought 
to he nearly the same. When a child 
already knows how to read a little, we< 
may make it a diversion tor him to form 
letters ; and if there aie many together, you 
may cause an emulation amongst them. 
Children of their own accord will apply 
themselves to make figures on paper; if 
we assist this inclination a little, without 
restraining them too much, they will form 
letters as they play, and accustom them- 
selves by degrees to write. We may even 
excite them by promising them some re- 





eompense which will be to their taste^ bat 
which wiU not hare any dangerous con- 
sequence. 

Write me a note, you. may say to the 
child; ask something for your brother or 
your cousin; all this giTes pleasure to the 
child, provided 'no dull images or regula- 
ted lessons be found in it to trouble him. 
A free curiosity, says St. Augustin fiipm 
his own experience, excites much more 
the mind of a child, than a rule and a 
necessity imposed through fear. 

Let us here remaric a great defect in the 
common modes of education. We put all 
*the pleasure on one side, and all the weari- 
ness on the other. The weariness on that 
of study, the pleasure on that of diversion. 
What can a child do, but support with 
impatience the task, and run ardently after 
playl 

Let us then endeavor to change this 
order; let us render study agreeaUe; let us 
hide it under the appearance of Uberty and 
pleasure. Let us suffer the children to in* 
terrupt the study by httie saUies of diver- 





sion; they have need of these wandenngs 
to idfresh thar. minds. ' 

Suffer them to walk ahout a little; per- 
mit them even now and then some digies- 
sion, or some play, that their minds may 
be set at laige; then brings them back gen* 
tly to the task. Too mach regularity, in 
exacting from them an uninterrupted ap- 
plication to study, hurts them much ; those 
who govern often affect this regularity, 
because it is more convenient to them- 
selves, than subjecting themselves contin- 
ually to profit by the mom^its which 



At the same time, we must take horn* 
children all those diversions which too 
much excite their passions; all that can 
refresh their mind, all that can offer an 
agreeable rariety to them, that can satisfy 
tilieir curiosity for useful things, that can 
exercise their bodies to agreeable arts; all 
these should be employed in the diversions 
of children. Those which they like better 
keep the body in motion ; they are content, 
provided they often change place; a shut- 





tlecock or a bowl is sufficient Thus, it 
is not necessary to be in trouble about 
their amusements, they 1vill inrent new 
ones themselyes; all that is required is to 
suffer them to act, to observe them with 
a gay countenance, and to m.oderate them 
as soon as they become oreAieated. It is 
good simply to make them feel, as much 
as possible, the pleasures which the mind 
deriyes firom conversation, from anecdotes, 
from several ingenious histories which 
contain much instruction. All this must 
be used according to the occasion; but the 
taste of the child must not be forced; we 
* should only offer the opportunity to him 
to exercise it; some days the body will be 
less disposed to move about, and the mind 
will be more active. 

The care which we should take to sea- 
son serious occupations with pleasure^ will 
serve much to abate the ardor of youth 
for dangerous pleasures. It is subjection 
and weariness which give such an impa- 
tient desire for diversion. If a girl felt less 
tired in the company of her mother she 





would not wish so mucli to escape from 
her, to seek other company, perhaps not so 
good for her. 

In the choice of diversions, all suspected 
societies should be avoided. No boys with 
girls, nor should girls even be introduced 
whose minds are not well directed. Plays 
which dissipate, and which excite passion 
too much, or which occasion an agitation 
of the body, which would not be modest 
for girls, frequently going from home, and 
conversations which give only desire of 
going from home, ought to be avoided. 
When we are not spoiled by any great 
diversions, and when no ardent passion 
has taken possession of us, we easily find 
pleasure. Health and innocence are its 
true sources ; but those who have had the 
misfortune to accustom themselves to 
violent pleasures, lose all taste for those of 
a more moderate nature, and fatigue them- 
selves in a restless pursuit after such as 
serve only so dissipate the mind. 

We spoil our taste for pleasure as for 
food; we accustom ourselves to high- 





flavored dishes, till those which are simple 
and unseasoned become fl^t and insipid. 
Let us then fear those great emotions of 
the mind which lead to wearmess and dis- 
gust ^ but above all, they are to be feared 
for those childrei^ who never resist their 
feelings, and who are always seeking 
emotion. Let us give ihem a tasje for 
simple things; it does iK>t require much 
food to nourish them, nor great prepara- 
tions to entertain them and give them 
pleasure. Moderation always gives suffi- 
cient appetite without having recourse to 
delicacies, which cause intemperance. 
Temperance, said an ancient writer, is the 
best workman for voluptuousness. With 
this temperance, which produces health of 
body and mind, we always feel a sweet 
and moderate joy; we neither require 
public shows, nor expense to enjoy our- 
selves; a little play which we invent, 
reading a good book, some work which 
we undertake, a walk for amusement, an 
innocent conversation which re&eshes after 






kboi^ makes us feel a purer joy than tlie 
most delightful music. 

Simple pleasures are less lively and less 
sensible, it is true ; others carry away the 
mind in shaking the spring of the passions, 
but simple pleasures sie the best; they 
give an equal and lasting joy, ifithout 
leaving 'any hurtful impression. ' They 
are always beneficial ; whereas other p]e»- 
auies are like adulterated winea^ which 
please at first more ihan the pure wine ; 
but which alter and hurt the conetitutiou : 
the temperament of the mind spoils itself 
as much ns the taste by this research after 
lively and studied pleasures, AH that we 
can do for the children whom we gorfflm, 
la to accustom them to this simple life, to 
fortify them by it, as long as we can to 
ibtewam them by fear of the inconveni- 
ences attached to otbei pleasures, and not 
to abandon them to themselves^ aa is gen- 
erally done, at the age when the passions 
begin to be felt, and when, consequently, 
they have more need of being restrained- 

Of all the troubles of education, none 




are to be compared to that of bringmg up 
a child who wants sensibility. Lively and 
sensitire dispositions are capable of great 
wanderings. Piassion and presumption 
lead them on; but they have great 
resources^ and often return from error. 
Instruction is in them a hidden germ^ which 
shoots out and fructifies, sometimes when 
experience comes to the assistance of rea- 
son, and when the passions cool ; besides 
we know by what means to render them 
attentive, and to awaken their curiosity. 
You find in them sufficient to enable you 
to interest them in what you wish to teach 
them, and to offend their honor ; whereas 
you have no hold upon an indolent person. 
All the thoughts of such are distracting, 
they never are where they ought to be ; 
you cannot even move them much by cor- 
rection; they hear all, but feel nothing. 
This indolence renders the child negligent 
and disgusted vrith every thing he does ; 
then it is that the best education runs the 
risk of being thrown away, if we do not 
hasten to check the evil from the earliest 






infancy. Many persons who do not reflect 
deeply, conclude from this ill success, that 
every thing depends on nature in form- 
ing the man of merit, and that edu- 
cation has nothing tp do m it; whereas 
the only conclusion to draw is, that there 
are some dispositions which resemble an 
ungrateful soil, on which culture does hut 
little. It is stfll worse when these trouble- 
some characters are crossed, or neglected, 
or ill regulated in the commencement 

It is also to be observed, that there are 
children in whose dispositions we are 
greatly deceived. They appear at first 
pretty, because the first graces of infancy 
have a lustre which cover every thing. 
We see in them every thing that is tender 
and amiable, which prevents our examin- 
ing more closely the more minute traits of 
their countenance. All that we find in 
their mind surprises us, because we do 
not expect it at this age. All the &ults of 
judgment are permitted, and have the 
grace of ingenuity; we take a certain 
vivacity of the body, which never fails to 






appear in children, for that of the mind. 
Hence it is that infancy seems to promise 
so much, and gives so little. Sach a one 
has been celebrated for his wit until the 
age of five years, but afterwards has fallen 
into obscurity and contempt in proportion 
as he grew up. Of all the qualities which 
we see in children, there is only one on 
which we can depend — ^it is the faculty of 
reasoning; it grows always with them, 
provided it be well cultivated. The graces 
of infancy wear out, vivacity extinguishes 
itself, tenderness of heart is even some- 
times lost, because their passions and the 
dangerous intercourse with men insensibly 
harden the hearts of young persons on 
entering into the world. Endeavor then 
to discover if the temper you have to gov- 
ern be wanting in curiosity, and if it be 
insensible to honest emulation. In this 
case, it will be difficult for those charged 
with his education not to be soon repulsed 
by a labor so ungrateful and thorny. 
Here it is necessary to stir up all the re- 
sources of the soul of the child, to draw 





him out of his lethaigy. If you foresee 
this inconvenience^ do not at first press a 
formal course of instruction; take great 
care not to overcharge his memory^ for it 
is this which stuns and weighs down the 
brain. Do not fatigue him by restrained 
rules: enUven him, if he fall into the 
extreme contrary to presumption; do not 
fear to show him, with discretion, of what 
he is capable; content yourself with little; 
make him remark his most trifling suc- 
cess; represent to him how unfounded 
were his fears that he would not succeed 
in what he had done well; put him on a 
work of emulation. Jeadousy is more 
violent in children than we imagine; we 
see them sometim is, from it, shutting up 
their minds, and wasting with a secret 
languor, because others are more loved 
and more caressed. It is a cruelty, too 
common with mothers, to let them sufier 
this torment; but it may be well to employ 
this remedy, on the most pressing occa- 
sions, against indolence. Put before the 
child whom you bring up, other children 





who are but a little more forward than 
himself. Examples too much dispropor- 
tioned to his weakness would but discour- 
age him. 

Give him, &om time to time, little 
Tictories over tjiose with whom he is jeal- 
ous ; engage him to laugh fireely with you 
at his timidity; show him others like 
himself, who got the better of this defect 
of their constitution ; teach him, by indi- 
rect instructions with regard to others, that 
timidity and idleness stifle the spirit; that 
persons who are lazy, and without appli- 
cation, whatever genius they may have, 
become imbecile and degraded ; but take 
good care not to give these instructions in 
an austere or impatient tone, for nothing 
so much shuts up the |nind~ of a child, 
who is dull and timid, as harshness : on 
the contrary, redouble your care to season, 
and to make the labor which you cannot 
spare him, easy and pleasant, in propor- 
tion to his natural disposition. Perhaps it 
will be necessary, from time to time, to 
rouse him by contempt and reproach. 






You must not doit yourself; but some one 
inferior^ as another child, may do it without 
your appearing to know it 

St. Augustin relates, that a reproach 
made to Saint Monica his mother, in h^ 
infancy, by a servant, touched her so much 
as to induce her to leave off a bad habit 
which she had acquired, of drinking pure 
wine, which the vehemence and severity 
of her governess had not had the power of 
doing. In short, we must endeavor to give 
taste to the minds of children of this dis- 
position, as we give it to the palate of 
certain invalids. We suffer them to seek 
whatever may cure their incapacities ; we 
suffer in the children some humor, at the 
expense even of rules, provided that they 
be not carried to a dangerous excess. It is 
more difficult to give taste to those who 
have it not, than to form that of those who 
have not already such as it ought to be. 

Another kind of sensibility, still more diffi- 
cult and more important, is that of friend- 
ship. From the moment a child is capable 
of this, there is no fear but his heart may be 
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tamed towards those persons who will be 
useful to him. Frieadship will lead him to> 
wards every thing that we may desire ; we 
have a certain tie upon him which will a^ 
tract him towards goodness^ provided we 
know how to make use of it There re- 
mains nothing to be feared but an excess^ or 
a bad choice in his affectbns. But there 
are other children who are bom politicians^ 
artful, and with an apparent indifference, 
yet desirous to draw every thing secretly 
to themselves } they deceive their parents, 
whom tenderness renders credulous $ they 
pretend to love them; they study their 
inclinations in order to conform to them ; 
they appear more docile than other children 
of the same age, who act without disguise 
luxording to their humor; their subtlety, 
which hides their self-will, appears to be 
nothing but gentleness, and their natural 
dissimulation does not wholly display itself, 
till there is no longer time to redress it 

If there be children upon whose dispo- 
sitions education can do nothing, these are 
they. It must, however, be confessed. 







that their number is much greater than we 
imagine. Parents cannot believe that their 
children have bad hearts ; and when they 
will not see it^ no one wishes to convince 
them of it; and the evil must always 
increase. The principal remedy would be 
to give such children, £rom their iniancy^ 
an entire liberty of displaying theirinclina- 
tion. We must always know them well, 
before we correct them. Children are nat- 
uraUy simple and open ; but if we restrain 
them ever so little, or give them the 
smallest example of disguise, they never 
return to their first simplicity. It is true 
that Grod alone gives tenderness and good- 
ness of heart) we can only endeavor to 
excite it by generous examples, by honor- 
able maxims, by disinterestedness, and by 
showin|^ contempt for those people who 
have too much self-love. It is necessary 
to make children taste, at an early age, 
before they have lost their first simplicity, 
by emotions the most natural, the pleasure 
of a cordial and reciprocal friendship. 
Nothing will answer tlvis puzpose so well. 




as to place persons who never show any 
harsh^ fiadse^ low^ or interested treatment^ 
near them. It would be better to place 
about them those who hare other faults, 
but who are exempt from these. We 
should also praise children for every thing 
which they do from friendship, provided 
it be not out of place, or too ardent. Their 
parents should also appear full of sincere 
friendship for themf for children often 
learn, even from their parents, to love noth- 
ing. In short, I would withhold from 
them, with regard to friends, all super- 
fluous compliments, all pretended demon- 
strations of regard, and all false caresses, 
by which we may teach them to make 
vain appearance towards persons whom 
they ought to love. 

There is another fault the opposite to 
this which we have represented, that is 
more common amongst girls. It is that 
of being passionately fond of even the 
most indifferent things. They cannot see 
two persons who differ with one another, 
without taking part in their hearts for one 





side or the oih.&; they aie full of affectkm^ 
or aversion^ but without foundation; they 
perceive no defect in those whom they 
esteem^ and no good quality in those 
whom they dislike. We must not at first 
oppose them, for contradiction strengthens 
these fancies; but, by little and little, we 
must make young people remark that we 
know better than they do, all ^e good of 
those whom they love, and all the evil of 
those whom they hate. Take care, at the 
same time, to make them feel on these oc- 
casions the incouYeniences of the defects 
which will be found in the person who 
charms them, and the convenience arising 
from the advantageous qualities which we 
meet with in the one who gives them dis- 
pleasure. Do not press> ^e subject too 
much, for you will soon see that they will 
return to themselves. Afier this, make 
them remark their first infatuation, with 
the most unreasonable circumstances be- 
longing to it. Tell them gently that they 
will see, in the same manner, the piepos- 
sessions of which they are not yet cured. 





when they shall be at an end. Tell them 
of the same errors of which you were 
guilty at their age. . Above all^ show 
them, in the clearest manner that you can^ 
the great mixture of good^nd evil which 
we find in all those whom we may love 
•r hate^ in order to slacken the ardor of 
their friendships and their aversions. 

Never psomise to give children, as a re- 
'compense, either articles of dress or good 
things to eat: for this would be causing 
two evils, the first by inspiring them with 
an esteem for what they ought to despise, 
and the second by taking from you the 
means of establishing other recompenses 
which would facilitate your work. Take 
good care never to threaten them with any 
thing to study, nor to subject them to any 
rules. We should make as few rules as 
possible, and when they cannot be avoid- 
ed ; we should exercise them gently, with- 
out giving them the name of rules, and 
showing always some sufficient reason for 
doing the thing at this time, and in this 
place, rather than in another. We run 





the risk of discouraging children^ if we 
never praise them when they do well. 
Though praises are to be fisared on account 
of vanity, still we must endeavor to make 
use of ^em to encourage children^ with- 
out 'flattering them. 

We see that St Paul employs praises 
oi^en to encourage the weak, and to soften 
correction. The Fathers mad« the same 
use of them. It is true, that in order to 
render them useful, we must adapt them 
so as to take from them all appearance of 
exaggeration or flattery, and, at the same 
time, attribute all the good to God as its 
source. We can also reward children by 
permitting them-to play at innocent games 
which require some skill and ingenuity; 
by walking, when conversation is not 
without its fruit; by little presents, which 
will be a sort of prize; such as prints, 
pictures, medals, maps, or ornamented 
books. 








ON THE USE OF BISTORT FOR OHILDRSV. 

HILDREN are passionately 
fond of wonderful and ridie- 
: ulous tales; we see them 
continually transported with 
joy^ or shedding tears^ at the recital of ad* 
vaitures which we relate to them. Do 
not fail to profit hy this inclination. When 
you see them disposed to hear you^ re- 
count to them some short and pretty story ; 
but choose some stories about animals 
which will be ingenious and innocent. 
As to heathen fables^ it is better that girls 
should be always ignorant of them^ be- 
cause^ generally speaking, they are impure, 
and full of impious absurdities. If you 
cannot k^ep them entirely ignorant of 
them, inspire, as much as possible, a hor- 
ror of them. When you shall have re- 





counted one story, wait till the child shall 
a(sk you for another; his thirst for them 
being thus awakened, and his curiosity 
being excited, relate certain select histories, 
but in few words; connect them toge her, 
and put off from day to day the relation of 
the sequel, in order to hold the child in 
suspense, and to give him an impatience 
to know the end; animate your recitals 
with a lively and fiimiliar tone; make 
all your characters speak. Children who 
have lively imaginations will believe that 
they see and hear what you tell them. 
For jBxample, rdate the history of Joseph 
to ^em; make his brothers speak like 
savages, Jacob like a tender and afflicted 
father; when Joseph himself speaks, let 
him take pleasure in being master in 
Eygyt, in keeping hims^ unknown to 
his brothers, to excite their fear, and then 
finally to discover himself. This simple 
repf^sentation, joined to the wonders of 
this history, will charm the child, provi- 
ded we do not overload him with such re- 
citals, and that we leave him free to wish 





for them, that we promise them even as a 
recompense when he acts wisely; that we 
do not give them an air of study, nor 
ohlige the child to repeat them. These 
repetitions, if they he not their own volmi- 
tary act, restrain the child, and take &om 
him all the pleasure of such stories. 

We should, nevertheless, observe whe- 
ther, if the child has any facility in repeat- 
ing, he will of his own accord repeat, to 
some person whom he loves, the histories 
which have given him most pleasure; but 
we should not make a rule of it. You 
can make usle of some person who will be 
free with the child, and who may appear 
to desire to hear him recite his history. 
The child will be delighted to recount it to 
him. Do not appear to pay any atten- 
tion ; let him dxi it without being reminded 
of his faults. Then, when he .will be 
more accustomed to this exercise, you can 
make him remark gently, the best manner 
of telling a story, which is to make it 
short, simple, and agreeable, by the choice 
of such circumstances as most naturally 






represent each part. If you have many 
children, accustom them by degrees to re- 
present the characters of the histories 
which they have learned ; the one wiU be 
Abraham, the other Isaac. These repre- 
sentations will charm them more dian 
other plays; they will accustom them to 
think and to speak of serious things with 
pleasure, and will render these histories 
indelibly fixed in their memories. 

We should endeavor to give them more 
taste for sacred history than for any other, 
not by telling them that these are prettier, 
which probably they would not believe, 
but by making them feel it without telling 
them. Make them remark how important, 
how singular, how extraordinary, how 
fuU of natural pictures, and of a noble 
vivacity, they are. Those of the creation, 
of the fall of Adam, of the deluge, of the 
call of Abraham, of the sacrifice of Isaac, 
of the adventures of Joseph which we 
have mentioned, of the birth and the flight 
of Moses, are not only proper to awaken 
the cuhosity of children, but, in discours- 





ing to them on the origin of religion^ to 
establish its foundatioa in their minds. 
We must be profoundly ignorant of the 
essential foundation of religion^ not to see 
that it is all historical ; for it is by a tissne 
of extraordinary facts^ that we find its 
establishment^ its perpetuity, and every 
thing which ought to make us believe and 
practise it, supported. 

We are not to imagine that we shall be 
able to engage young persons to dive deep- 
ly into this science, when we propose to 
tiliem all these histories, even though they 
are short, varied^ and adapted to please the 
most ignorant. God, who knows better 
than we do the mind of man which he 
has 'formed, has put religion into popular 
facts, which, so far from overcharging the 
weakest powers, on the contrary assist 
them to conceive and to retain its myste- 
ries. For example, say to a child, that in 
God three equal persons are but one single 
nature. In consequence of hearmg 4md 
repeating these terms, he will retain them 
in his memory; but I doubt whethe'- he 






will be able to conceive the sense of them. 
Relate to him that when Jesus Christ was 
coming out of the waters of Jordan^ his 
Father caused his voice to be heard from 
heaven, saying: ''This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye 
him. Add, that the Holy Ghost descended 
on him in the form of a dove. You will 
make him clearly find the Trinity in this 
history which he will not forget. Behold 
here three persons, whom he will always 
distinguish by the difference of their ac- 
tions ; you will only have to teach him, 
that altc^ether they are but one God. 
This example is sufficient to show the 
utility of such recitals ; though they appear 
to lengthen the instruction, they shorten 
it much, and take fron^ it the duhiess of 
catechisms, in which the mysteries are de^ 
tached from the facts. Let us see if the an- 
cients instructed by this means. The ad- 
miikble manner in which St. Augustin ad- 
vises the ignorant to be instructed, was not 
a method which this father introduced; it 
was the universal method and practice of 






the church. It consisted in showing, by 
the succession of history, that re%ion was 
as ancient as the world. Belief in Jesus 
Christ to come, in the Old Testament^ and 
in Jesus Christ reigning in the New^ is 
the foundation /)f all Christian instruction. 
This demands a little more time and 
care than the instruction to which most 
persons confine themselves; but then we 
know religion truly^ when we know these 
details; on the contrary, when we are ig- 
norant of them5 we have but confused 
ideas of Jesus Chnst, x)f the Gospel, the 
Church, the necessity of submitting our- 
selres absolutely to its decisions, and the 
foundation of those virtues with which the 
name of Christian ought to inspire us. 
The historical catechism^ printed a short 
time since^ which is a shorty simple book^ 
and much more clear than the ordinary 
catechisms, contains all that is necessary 
to be known on the subject; thus it canihot 
be said that much study is demanded. 
ThiSj in its design, is thd same as that of 
the council of Trent^ with this cizcum- 





stance^ that the catechism of the council 
is a little too much mixed with theological 
tenns for simple persons. 

Let us then join to the histories which 
I have remarked^ the passage of the Red 
Sea^ and the sojourn of th^ people in the 
desert^ where they ate bread which fell 
from heaven, and drank of water which 
Moses drew &om a rock, by striking it 
with his rod. Represent the miraculous 
conquest of the promised land, when the 
waters of the Jordan returned towards 
their source, and the walls of a city fell of 
themselves at the sight of the besiegers. 
Represent to the life the combats of Saul 
and of David. Show how David, from 
his youth, without arms, in his shepherd's 
habit, vanquished the fierce giant, Goliah. 
Do not foiget the glory and the wisdom of 
Solomon: make him decide between the 
two women who disputed about the child; 
but show him falling from the height of 
his wisdom, and dishonoring himself by 
voluptuousness, a consequence almost in- 
evitable of too much prosperity. 




Make the prophets speak to the kings 
respecting the will of God; let them read 
,in the future as in a book, let them appear 
humble, austere, and suffering continual 
persecutions for having told the truth. 
Put in its proper place the first ruin of 
Jerusalem; show the burning of the tem- 
ple, and the holy city destroyed on account 
of the sins of the people. Recount the 
captivity of Babylon, where the Jews 
wept for their beloved Sion. Before their 
return, introduce the delightful adventures 
of Tobias, atid Judith, Esther, and Daniel. 
It would not be useless to make the chil- 
dren give an opinion on the different char- 
acters of these saints, to discover those 
whom they admire most. One will prefer 
Esther, another Judith, and this will excite 
a little contention between them, which 
will impress the history more strongly on 
their minds, and form their judgment. 
Then lead back the people to Jerusalem, 
make them repair its ruins ; make a smil- 
ing picture of peace, and of its happiness; 
soon after, draw a portrait of the cruel and 






impious Antiochus, who died calling for 
mercy^ but in yain. Show^ under this 
persecution^ the victories of the Macca- 
bees, and the martyrdom of the seven 
brothers of that name. Come to the 
miraculous birth of St. John. Relate, 
more in detail, that of Jesus Christ; after 
which make choice, in the Grospel, of all 
the striking parts of his life — ^his preach* 
ing m the temple at the age of twelve 
years — ^his baptism — ^his retreat to the 
desert, and his temptation— the vocation 
of his apostles — ^the miracle of the loaves — 
the conversation of the siniiil woman who 
anointed the feet of our Saviour with the 
perfumed ointment, washed them with 
her tears, and dried them with her hair. 
Represent the Samaritan instructed, the 
blind cured, Lazarus restored to life, and 
Jesus Christ triumphantly riding into 
Jerusalem. Show his passion, and de- 
scribe him glonously rising from the tomb. 
Make them remark the familiar manner 
in which he remained forty days with his 
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disciples^ until th^ saw him ascend into 
heaven. The descent of the Holy Ghost^ 
the stoning of St. Stephen, the conversion 
of St. Paul, the vocation of the centurion 
Cornelius, the travels of the apostles, par- 
ticularly of St. Paul, are still more agreea- 
ble. Make choice of the most wonderful 
histories of the martyrs, and something of 
the divine lives of the first Christians ; mix 
here the courage of the young virgins, the 
astonishing austerities of the solitaries, the 
conversion of emperors, and then of the 
whole empire; the blindness of the Jews, 
and their terrible punishment, which still 
continues. 

All these accounts, managed discreetly, 
wiU be received with pleasure into the 
imaginations of lively and tender children. 
The whole course of religion, from the 
creation of the world to the present time, 
gives noble ideas to them, which will 
never be effaced. They will even see, in 
this history, the hand of God always raised 
to deliver the just, and to confound the 





impious; they will be accustomed to see 
God^ the audior of every thing, secretly 
leading to his designs, creatures which ap- 
pear the iaost distant from him. But it is 
necessary to collect every thing in these 
recitals, which may form in the mind the 
most smiling and magnificent images, be- 
cause we should make use of every thing 
so as to make children find religion beau- 
tiful, amiable, and grand; instead of repre- 
senting it, as is generally the case, melan- 
choly and disgusting. 

Besides the inestimable advantage of 
thus teaching religion to children, the fund 
of agreeable histories which they thus re- 
member at an early age, awakei^ their 
curiosity for serious things — ^renders them 
sensible to the pleasures of the mind — and 
makes them interest themselves when 
they hear other histories spoken of which 
have some connexion with those which 
they already know. But I must repea^ 
that it is necessary to guard against making 
it a law for them to hear, or be obliged to 
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ON THS USE OF HISTORY 



remember these recitals^ much less to 
make them regular lessons. Every thing 
must be done through pleasure. Do not 
press them; you will obtain your end even 
with common minds^ if you do not over- 
charge them too much; and if you suffer 
their curiosity to come by degrees. But 
you will say, how are we to relate these 
histories in a lively — short—natural, and 
agreeable manner; where are the govern- 
esses who can do it? To this I answer, 
that I only propose it; that we should en- 
deavor to find persons of good minds to 
govern children, and that we should in- 
spire them as much as possible with this 
method of teaching. Every governess 
should adopt it according to ^e extent of 
her powers. But if they have ever so lit- 
tle enlargement of mind things will go 
better if we form the children in this sim- 
ple and natural manner, 
t You may add to your discourse the 
sight of prints or pictures, which agree- 
ably represent the sacred histories. Prints 





may suffice^and we may generally use 
them; but when we have the opportunity 
of showing the children good pictures we 
should not neglect it; for the force of 
colors^ with the grandeur of figures, will 
strike their imagination more forcibly. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
RELIGION ENTER INTO THE MINDS OF 
CHILDREN. 





E have remarked^ that chil- 
dren in their earhest age are 
not formed for reasoning. 
Not that they are without the 
ideas and general pnnciples of reasonings 
which they will finally acquire, but for 
want of knowing many facts they cannot 
apply their reason 5 and on the other 
hand, the agitation of theur brain prevents 
them from following and connecting their 
thoughts. 

We must, however, without pressing 
them, gently turn the first use of their 
reason to the knowledge of Grod ; persuade 
them of the truths of Christianity, without 
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giving them any subjects of doubt For 
instance, they see some one die; they 
know that he will be buried. Say to them, 
where is this dead person — ^is he in the 
tomb ? Yes. He is not then in paradise ? 
Yes he is. How can he be in paradise 
and in the tomb at the same time 1 The 
soul only is in paradise. The body is put 
in the earth. The soul then is not the 
body ? No. Then the soul is not dead 1 
No ; it will always live in heaven. You 
may add: Do you wish to be saved? 
Yes. But what means to be saved 1 That 
the soul should go into paradise when the 
body dies. And what is death? The 
separation of the soul and body, and the 
return of the body into dust 

I do not pretend to say that we can lead 
children at first to answer in this manner : 
I can say, nevertheless, that many have 
given me these answers at the age of four 
years. But if we suppose a mind less 
open, and more retiring, the worst that can 
happen is, to wait some years longer with* 
out impatience. 
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We should show children a house^ and 
accustom them to leain tiiat this house was 
not built by itself. The stones^ you will 
teU them, would not have been placed 
without some person bringing them there. 
It will be well even to show them some 
mas<His who are building: then make 
them look at the heavens, the earth, and 
the principal things which God has placed 
there for die use of man. Then say to 
them, you see how much more beautiful 
and better the world is made than any 
house. Was the world made by itself? 
No ; without doubt, it was God only who 
could make it. 

At first, follow the method of the Scrip- 
tures ; strike their imaginations in a lively 
manner, and propose nothing to them 
which is not clothed in sensible images. 
Represent God seated on a throne, with 
eyes more brilliant than the rays of the 
sun^md more piercing than the lightning. 
Make him speak, give him ears whish 
hear every thing, hands which carry the 
universe, arms always raised to punish 
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the wicked, and a heart tender and pater- 
nai> to render those happy who love him. 
The time will come when you may render 
all this knowledge more exact. Observe 
all the openings which the mind of the 
child gives you ; try every means by which 
these great truths may ^e better enter his 
understanding. Above all^ tell him noth- 
ing new, without familiarizing it to him 
by some sensible comparison. 

For example, ask him if he would rather 
die than renounce Jesus Christ, he will 
answer yes. But would you be willing 
to give your head to be cut off, to go into 
paradi se ? Yes. So far the child believes 
that he should have sufficient courage to 
do it; but if you wish to make him feel 
that we can do nothing without grace, you 
will gain nothing if you tell^him simply 
that he has need of grace to be faithful ; 
he will not understand the meaning of 
these words, and if you accilstom him to 
hear them without understanding them, 
you will not be more advanced. What 
will you do then? Relate to him the his- 
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tory of St Peter ; represent him sayings in 
a presumptuous tone : '' If you die^ I will 
follow you ; though every one else should 
quit you, I will never abandon you.'* 
Then depict his fall ; how he denied Christ 
three times, on account of fear with which 
he was inspired by a servant Tell him 
why Grod peiinitted him to be so weak ; 
then make use of the comparison of a 
child, or of a sick person, who cannot 
stand alone, and make him understand 
that we have need of God to support us, 
as a nurse supports a child ; by this you 
will render the mystery of grace clear to 
him. 

But the truth most difficult to make him 
understand, is that we have a soul far 
more precious than our body. We accus- 
tom children from the beginning to ^peak 
of the soul, and we do well ; for. this lan- 
guage, which they do not understand, 
nevertheless accustoms them to a confused 
idea of the distinction between the body 
and the soul, until the time shall have 
arrived when they can understand it In 
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as much as the prejudices of children are 
pernicious when they lead to error^ in so 
much are they useful when they accustom 
the imagination to truths before reason can 
adopt them from principle. But finally^ 
we must establish, a true persuasion. 
How is this to be done 1 Will it be by 
leading a young girl into the subtleties of 
philosophy? Nothing is so bad. We 
must content ourselves with explaining to 
her» as clearly and as sensibly as we can, 
what she may understand, and what she 
says every day. 

For her person, she will attend to it but 
too well ; every thing conduces to flatter 
her and induce her to ornament it, and 
to make it an idol. It is important to in- 
spire her with contempt for it, by showing 
her that she has something in her of more 
worth. Say then t^ a child, in whom 
reason begins to act, is it your soul that 
eats ? If she answer ill, do not scold her ; 
but tell her gently that her soul does not 
eat. It is the body, you will say, that eats, 
and is like to the beasts. Have the beasts 





minds? Are they learned ? No, the child 
will reply. But they eat, you will con- 
tinue, tiiough they have no mind. You 
clearly see, then, that it is not the mind 
that eats. It is the body which takes food 
to nourish it. It is the body that walks, 
and sleeps. And, what does the soul do ? 
It reasons — ^it knows every body — ^it loves 
certain things, there are others which it 
regards with aversion. Ask her playfully, 
do you see this table 1 Yes. You know 
it, Uien 1 Yes. You see well that it is 
not made like this chair; you know that 
it is of wood, and that it is not like the 
chimney, which is of stone? Yes, the 
child will reply. Go no further, unless 
you see in the tones and the eyes of the 
child, that these simple truths have struck 
her. Then add, but does this table know 
you ? You will see tiiat she wiU laugh at 
the mockery of this question. No mattei" ; 
ask her, who loves you better than this 
table, or this chair ? She will stiU laugh. 
Continue. And the window, is it wise ? 
Then endeavor to go farther. And this 






doU/will it answer when you speak to it? 
No. Why not 1 Is it because it has no 
mind ? Certainly, it has none. It is not 
then like you, for you know it, and it does 
not know you. But, aAer your death, 
when you will be in the earth, will you 
not belike this doll? Yes. You will no 
longer feel any thing? No. And your 
soul will then be in heaven ? Yes. Will 
it not see God? True. And the soul of 
the doll, where is it at present ? You will 
see the ehild laugh in answering you — ^but 
at least you will make her understand that 
the doll has no soul. 

On this foundation, and by these little 
sensible images, make use of every renew- 
ed occasion, to accustom the child by 
degrees to attribute to the body what 
belongs to it, and to the soul what comes 
from it ; provided you do not indiscreetly 
propose to her certain actions which are 
common to both. You must avoid subtle- 
ties which would confound these truths, 
and you must content yourself with mark- 
ing out distinctly those things where the 
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difference of the body and soul is clearly 
perceived. Perhaps we may find minds 
so gross that^ even with a good education^ 
they wiU not be able to understand dis- 
tinctly these truths ; and when we instruct^ 
we may sometimes conceive a thing very 
clearly, though we do not always know 
how to explain it well; on the other hand, 
God sees better than we do, how he has 
formed the mind of man for the reception 
of his mysteries. 

For those children in whom we perceive 
talents capable of going farther, we can, 
without involving them in a philosophical 
study, make them conceive, according to 
the capability of their minds, what we 
mean when we tell them that God is a 
spirit, and that their soul is also a spirit. 
I believe that the best and simplest means 
of making them understand this spiritu- 
ality of God and of the soul is, to make 
them remark the difference between a 
dead and a living man : in the one there 
is nothing but the body ; in the other the 
body is joined to the soul. Afterwards we 
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may show that a beings possessed of rea- 
soiij is much more perfect than one that is 
merely capable of motion. Make them 
also remurk^ by familiar examples^ that 
nothing perishes. Thus for instance: a 
piece of wood which is burned becomes 
ashes^ or disperses itself in smoke. If then 
you will say, that which is in itself noth- 
ing but dust, incapable of knowing and of 
thinking, never perishes, how much more 
reason have we to believe that our souls, 
which know and think, will never cease 
to exist? The body can die; that is to 
say, it can quit the soul and become dust, 
but the soul will live, for it will always 
think. 

Those who teach ought to impress this 
kind of knowledge as deeply as possible in 
the minds of children, for it is the founda- 
tion of all religion. But when they cannot 
succeed, they should, instead of being dis- 
couraged by their duhiess and stupidity, 
on the contrary, hope that Grod will en- 
lighten them. There is even a clear and 
practical way by which this knowledge of 
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the distinction between body and Boul may 
be increased, and this is to accustom the 
child to despise the one, and to esteem the 
other, in all the details of mo]:ality. Praise 
that instruction which nourishes the mind 
and makes it expand; esteem those grand 
truths which animate us, and render us 
wiser and more -virtuous. Despise every 
thing like good living, dress, or whatever 
else may tend to rdax the body. Make a 
child feel how much honor, a good con- 
science, and religion, are superior to gross 
pleasures, by means of such sentiments, 
without entering on a course of reasoning 
on the body and. the souL The ancient 
Romans taught their children to despise 
the body, and to sacrifice it for the plea- 
sures which the soul received from virtue , 
and glory. Amongst them not only per- 
sons of distinguished birth, but even the 
whole of the people were bom temperate 
— disinterested, full of contempt for this 
life— sensible only to honor and to wisdom. 
When I speak of the ancient Romans, I 
mean those who lived before the power 





and splendor of their empire had altered 
the simplicity of their manners. 

Let us not say that it would be impossi- 
ble to gire children such prejudices by 
education. How many maTims do we 
see established amongst ourselves^ against 
the impressions of our feeling, by force of 
custom? For example, that of duelling, 
founded on a false notion of honor. It is 
not from reasoning, but from adopting 
without reasoning, the established maxim 
on the point of honor, that one exposes his 
life, and that all miUtary men Ure in con- 
tinual peril. He who has no quarrel may 
enter into one at any time with any of 
those people who only seek an opportunity 
to signalize themselves in combat How- 
ever modarate he may be, he cannot, 
without losing this faike honor, either avoid 
a quarrel himself, or refuse to be seccmds 
to any one who may request it, and who 
wishes to fight. As yet no power has 
been found sufficient to root out a custom 
so barbarous. See, then, how powerful 
are the prejudices of education i they wilt 
7 I 





do much more for virtue when, they shall 
be supported by reason, and by the hope 
of the kingdom of heav^i. The Romans, 
of whom we have akeady spoken, .and 
before them the Greeks, in the early time 
of their republic, brought up their children 
in contempt of ambition and of idleness ; 
they brought them up to esteem one glory, 
to desire not to possess riches, but to over- 
come the kings who possessed them, and 
to beUeve that they could only be happy 
by the practice of virtue. This spirit was 
so strongly established in those republics, 
Uiat they have done incredible things, 
according to these maxims, so contrary to 
those of all other people. The examples 
of the martyrs, and of others amongst the 
first Christians, of all conditions and of all 
ages, clearly show that the grace of bap- 
tism, being added to the assistance of 
education, can make impressions yet more 
astonishing in the faithful, to induce them 
to despise what belongs to the body. 
Seek, tiien, the most agreeable manner, 
and the most striking comparisons, to 
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convince cbildren that our bodies axe like 
the beasts^ and that our souls are like the 
angels. Represent a rider mounted on a 
horse which he guides ; say that the soul 
is^ in respect to the body^ what this rider is 
to his horse. Finish by saying that the 
soul is very weak and very unhappy when 
it suffers itself to be carried away by the 
body, as by a furious horse, which throws 
his rider into a precipice. Make them 
remark, that beauty of person is like a 
flower which opens itself in the morning, 
and at night iades, and is trodden under 
foot ; but that the soul is the image of the 
immortal Grod. There is, you will add, 
an order of things much more excellent, 
than that which we see with our mortal 
eye^ for we see every thing here below 
subject to change and corruption. To 
make children feel that there are things 
real, which the eyes and the ears cannot 
perceive, we should demand of them if it 
be not true that such a person is wise, and 
that such another has great wit ? When 
they shall have answered yes, you will 





ask them : Have you erer seen the wis- 
dom of that person 1 Of what color is it ? 
Have you ever heard it? Does it make 
much noirie ? Have you touched if 1 Is 
it cold or hot 1 The child will laugh ; he 
will do so when asked the same questions 
on the mind ; he will appear quite aston- 
ished that we should ask him of what 
color is his mind ; wheth^ it he round or 
square. Thus, you may make him remark 
that he knows things which are very true, 
hut which he can neither see, nor touch, 
nor hear, and that those things are spirit- 
ual. But we must enter very cautiously 
upon these discourses with girls. I pro- 
pose them here only for those whose curi- 
osity and reason lead you, in spite of 
yourself, to these questions. We fhust 
he guided according to the opening of 
their minds, and according to their wants. 
Keep their minds, as much as you 
can, within common bounds, and teach 
them that their sex should feel a modesty 
with regard to science, almost as delicate 





as that which would inspire them with a 
horror of vice. 

At the same time we should bring the 
imagination to aid the understanding, to 
give them charming images of the truth of 
religion, which would not be seen without 
this help. We should paint to them ce- 
lestial glory, such as St. John represents 
it to us; all tears dried up; ^o more 
death ; no more grief or cries ; no sighs 
will escape us; all evil will be passed 
away ; an eternal joy will flow* over the 
hearts of the blessed, as the W9.ters flow 
over the head of a man immersed in the 
depth of the sea. Show that glorious 
Jerusalam, of which God will himself 
be the sun, to light the days without end, 
in one uninterrupted fl.ow of peace, in a 
torrent of delights, where we shall be 
refreshed by the waters of the fountain of 
life, where all will be gold, pearls, and 
precious stones. I well know that all these 
images attach to sensible things ; but after 
having awakened the children by a spec- 
tacle so beautiful, in order to render them 
I* 






attentire^ we muflt make use of these 
means^ which we have already touched, 
to lead them to things spiritual. 

Conclude by saying, that we are only 
on this earth like trayellers in a hotel, or 
under a tent; that the body will perish, 
that we can retard its corruption only a 
few years, but that the soul will take its 
flight to that celestial country where it 
will lire foreyer as God lires. If we 
could give children the habit of looking 
with pleasure upon these grand objects, 
and of judging of common things in ccnn- 
parison of these high hopes, we should 
smooth infinite difficulties. 

I would also endeavor to gire them 
strong impressions on the resurrection of 
the body. Teach them that nature is sub- 
ject to the common order which Grod has 
established in his works, that miracles are 
only exceptions to his general rules, and 
that it costs God no more to perform a 
hundred miracles, than it costs me to go 
out of my chamber a quarter of an hour 
sooner than I am accustomed to do. Then 





recall to them the history of the resurreo- 
tton of Lazarus^ and afterwards that of 
Jesus Christy and of his familiar appear- 
anceS) during forty days^ before so many 
persons. Finally^ prove that it cannot be 
difficult to Him who has made man, 
to renew his existence. Do not foi^t the 
comparison of the grain of wheat which 
we sow in the earthy and which becomes 
rotten, that it may in the end resuscitate 
and multiply. 

It is not necessary to give these moral 
instructions to children to commit to 
memory, as we teach them their cate- 
chism ; this method would tend to turn re- 
ligion into an affected language, or at 
least into wearisome formalities; merely 
assist their minds, and put them in the 
way to find out these truths of themselves. 
They will be more their own, and more 
agreeable to them; they will impress 
themselves in a more lively manner. 
Profit by every occasion to develop to 
them what they yet see but indisCiiiolly. 

But take great care, fog there is n^hinf 
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more dangerous than to speak with con- 
tempt of this life^ without letting them see^ 
by every i)art of your conduct^ that you 
speak seriously. In aU ages, example has 
exercised an astonishing power over us; 
in infancy it is every thing. Children take 
great pleasure in imitating; they have not 
yet the habit which renders imitation dif- 
ficult. Moreover, not being capable of 
judging of themselves of the depth of 
things^ they judge much more of them 
from what they see in those who propose 
them to their observation, than by the rea- 
sons on which they are founded. Actions 
are even much more apparent than words ; 
if then, they see things done which are 
contrary to what they are taught, they 
are accustomed to regard religion as a 
fine ceremony, and virtue as an imprac- 
ticable idea. 

Never take the liberty before children of 
making certain railleries on subjects con- 
nected with religion. We make game of 
the devotion of certain innocent persons : 
we are inclined to laugh at some things for 





which one consults his coiifeosory and at 
the penanees imposed on him. You think 
that all this is innocent; but you deceiye 
yourself; every thing leads to some conse- 
quence on this subject. We should never 
speak of God^ nor of things which pertain 
to his worship^ but with a seriousness and 
respect far removed from these hb^ties. 
We should never relax from a becoming 
decency, particularly on this subject. 
Often, those who are the most delicate in 
what relates to the world, are the most 
gross in what relates to religion. 

When a child has reflected sufficiently 
to know himself, and to know God, con- 
nect together the historical facts with 
which he will already have been instruct* 
ed, and from this mixture, he will find 
the whole of religion assembled in his 
head. He will remark with pleasure the 
connexion which exists between these re- 
flections and the history of the human 
race; he will recollect that man is not 
made for himself; that his soul is the im- 
age of God; that'his body has been formed 





with admirable nicety, by divine industry 
and power; soon he wiU recollect the his- 
tory of the creation. Finally, he will be- 
lieve that he is bom with inclinations con- 
trary to reason, that he is deceived by 
pleasure, carried away by anger, and that 
his body leads his soul contrary to reason, 
as an ungovernable horse carries his rider; 
whereas his soul ought to govern his body. 
He will perceive the cause of this disorder 
in the history of the sin of Adam ; this his- 
tory will make him expect the Saviour, 
who shall reconcile man with God : behold 
the foundation of religion. 

To make children better understand the 
mysteries of the Christian religion, the ac- 
tions, and the maxims of Jesus Christ, we 
must induce them to read the Gospel. 
We should then prepare them at an early 
age to read the word of God, to receive 
the body ($ Jesus Christ in the holy com- 
munion; we should propose to them as 
the principal foundation of their faith the 
authority of the church — ^the spouse of the 
Son of God, and the mother of all the 






faithful. It is this church, you will say 
to them, which we should hear, because 
the Holyr Ghost enlightens her, in order 
that she may explain to us the Scriptures.' 
We can only go to Jesus Christ when 
guided by her. Do not fail to read often 
to children, those parts of holy Scripture 
where Christ promises to uphold and to 
animate the church, that she may finally 
conduct her children into the ways of truth. 
Above all, inspire in girls that sober and 
temperate wisdom which St. Paul recom- 
mends to make them fear the snare of 
novelty, the love of which is so natural to 
their sex; prepossess them with a salutary 
horror for all singularity in matters of re- 
ligion; propose to them that celestial per- 
fection, that wonderful discipline which 
reigned amongst the primitive Christians; 
make them blush at our relaxations; make 
them sigh after this angelic purity; but 
take from them, with extreme care, all 
thoughts of presumptuous criticism, or in- 
discreet reformation. 
Do not forget, then, to place before their 




eyes the Grospel^ and the great examples 
of antiquity; but do not do it without 
haying first proved their docility^ and the 
simplicity of their faith. Return always 
to the church; show them with the 
promises which have been made to her, 
and with the authority which is given to 
her m the Crospel, how she has been pre- 
served in aU ages amidst so many attacks ' 
and revolutions; the inviolable succession 
of pastors and of doctrine^ which manifest 
the accomplishment of the divine promises. 
Provided you can raise the foundation of 
humility^ of submission^ and of an aver- 
sion for. all suspicious singularity^ you wiH 
show with great advantage to young per- 
sons^ all that is most perfect in the law of 
Qod, in the institution of the sacraments, 
and in the practice of the ancient church. 
I kno'^t that we cannot hope to give these 
instructions in all their extent, to all kinds 
ei children; I only propose here to give 
them as exactly as we can according to 
the time, and the disposition of the minds 
thst we have to instruct 




Superstition is to be feared for girls, but 
nothing roots it out, or prevents it better 
than solid instruction. This instruction, 
however, ought to be confined within just 
bounds, and kept from all learned studies. 
It reaches much farther than is generally 
believed : a person may believe hmisdf well 
instructed, who is not so, and whose igno- 
rance is so great, that he does not even un- 
derstand how deficient he is in the know- 
ledge of Christianity. We must not suf- 
fer any thing to mix with our faith, or our 
practice of piety, which is not drawn from 
the Gospel, or authorised by the constant 
approbation of the church. We must 
discreetly fortify children against certain 
abuses, which are so common, that we 
are tempted to regard them as points of 
discipline presented by the church. We 
cannot entirely guard ourselves against 
them, if we mount not to their source, or 
do not know the institution of things, and 
the use which the saints have made of 
them. 

Accustom girls, who are naturally too 







credulous^ not to admit such histories as 
are without authority^ and not to attach 
themsdves to certain devotions^ which an 
indiscreet zeal has introduced^ without 
waiting for their being approved by the 
. church. 

The true means of teaching them how 
they ought to think on this subject, is not 
to criticise those things which a pious 
motiye has often introduced, and which 
we ought for this reason to respect; but to 
show, without blaming them, that they 
have no soUd foundation. Content your- 
self with not suffering these things to enter 
into the instructions which you give on 
the subject of religion. This silence will 
suffice to accustom children in the begin- 
ning to conceive Christianity in all its in- 
tegrity, and perfection, without adding 
these practices. Afterwards you may pre- 
pare them gently against the discourses of 
Calvinists. I beheve that this instruction 
will not be useless, since we mix every 
day with persons who are prejudiced in 





favor of their sentimeiits^ and who utter 
them in their familiar conversations. 

They improperly impute to us, you will 
say to them, certain excesses as to images, 
invocation of saints, prayers for the dead, 
and indulgences. We are reduced to this 
by what the church teaches on baptism, 
confirmation, the sacrifice of the mass, 
penance, confession, the authority of 
priests, and on that of the pope, who is 
the first amongst them by the institution 
of Jesus Christ himself, and from whose 
see we cannot separate without quitting 
the church. 

You see here all that is necessary to be- 
lieve. What the Calvinists accuse us of 
adding, is not the Cathohc doctrine. It is 
putting an obstacle to their re-union to 
wish to subject them to opinions which 
shock them, and which the church disa- 
vows; as if these opinions were a part of 
our faith. At the same time, never fail to 
show how the Calvinists have rashly con- 
demned the most ancient and sacred cere- 
monies; add, that things newly instituted. 





being conformable to the ancient spirit^ 
merit profound respect, since the authority 
which establishes them is always that of 
the immortal spouse of the Son of God. 

In speaking thus of those who have 
drawn from the ancient pastors u part of 
fheir flock, under pretence of a reform, fail 
not to remark how much these proud men 
have forgotten human weakness, and how 
much they have rendered religion imprac- 
ticable to all the ignorant, when they wish 
that every one should examine for himself, 
aU the articles of the Christian doctrines 
in the Scriptures, without submitting to 
the interpretations of the church. Repre- 
sent the holy Scriptures to the faithful, as 
thiB sovereign rule of their faith. We 
know as well as they do, you will say, 
"that the church must submit to the 
Scriptures;" but we say, "that the Holy 
Ghost aids the church in rightly explain- 
ing the Scriptures." It is not the church 
which we prefer to the Scriptures; but the 
explanation made of them by the whole 
church, to our own explanation. Is it 





not the height of pride and rashness in an 
individual^ to fear that the church may he 
deceived in its decision^ and not fear that 
he may himself be deceived in deciding 
against her? ^ 

Inspire children With the desire of know- 
ing the reasons of the ceremonies, and of 
all the words which compose the divine 
office and administration of the sacraments. 
Show them the baptismal font; let them 
see the ceremony of baptizing. Show 
them, on holy Thursday, how we prepare 
the holy oil; and on holy Saturday, how 
we bless the water of the font. Give 
them a taste, not for sermons full of orna- 
ment, vain and affected, but for sensible 
and edifying discourses, as familiar ser- 
mons and homilies which make them 
clearly understand the letter of the Grospel ; 
make them remark whatever is beautiful- 
and touching in the simplicity of these in- 
structions, and inspire them with a love of 
die parish church where the pastor speaks 
with benediction and with authority, how- 
ever little he may have of talent or virtue. 
8 ^ 





]But at the same time, make them love and 
respect all the communities which concur 
in the service of the church. Never suf- 
fer them to mock at the hahit^ or at the 
state of the religious orders; show the 
iMmctity of their institution^ the utility 
which religion draws from them^ and the 
prodigious number of Christians who^ in 
these sacred retreats, tend to a perfection^ 
which is almost impracticable in the en- 
gagements of the world. Accustom the 
imagination of children to hear death 
spoken of, to see a paU without fear, an 
open tomb, an expiring person, even those 
who are already dead, if you can do so 
without exposing them to sudden terror. 
There is nothing more unhappy than to 
see many persons who have understand- 
ings and even piety, unable to behold 
death without trembling. There are 
others who become pale at finding them- 
selves making up the number thirteen at 
table, or of having certain dreams, or at 
seeing the salt cellar thrown down.. The 
fear occasioned by all these imaginary pre- 





sages^ is a remnant of paganism. Show 
them the yanity and folly of it: though 
women have not the same occasions which 
men have to show their courage^ they 
ought nevertheless to possess it. Cow- 
ardice is despicable at all times, for it has 
always bad effects: a woman ought to be 
able to resist silly alarms; she should be 
firm against certain unforeseen dangers, 
and neither weep nor agitate herself but 
on great occasions, and on these she must 
support herself by virtuQ. If we are 
Christians at all, surely it teaches us not 
to be cowards. The soul of Christianity, 
if we may use the expression, consists in 
the contempt of this life, and the love of 
the other. 
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IZTSTBUCTION ON THS DHOXLOOaS, ON TH£ 
SACBAHENTS^ AND ON PRATEB. 

i^HAT is most important^ 
and ought unceasingly to 
be placed before the eyes of 
children^ is Jesus Christ, 
the author and finisher of our faith, the 
centre of all religion, and our only hope. 
I do not mean here to say in what manner 
W€ ought to instruct them on the mystery 
of the incarnation ; for this would lead 
me too far, and there are enough of books 
where we may find the foundation of all 
that is necessary to teach them. When 
the principles are formed, we must reform 
all ihe judgments and all the actions ol 
the person whom we instruct, according 
to the model of Jesus Christ, who took a 
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body like ours, to show ns how to live, 
and how to die ; showing us in his hu- 
manity what we ought to believe and 
practise. It is not • necessary at every 
moment to compare the sentiments and 
actions of a child with the life of Jesus 
Christ. This comparison would become 
fatigueing and indiscreet : but we should 
accustom children to consider the life of 
Jesus Christ as our example, and his word 
as our law. Choose among his discourses 
and actions, those most adapted to chil- 
dren. If they are impatient at suffering 
any inconvenience, recall to their minds 
Jesus Christ on the cross. If they resolve 
not to undertake any disagreeable occupa- 
tion, show them Jesus Christ working 
until the age of thirty years in a shop. If 
they wish to be praised and esteemed, 
speak to them of the opprobrium which 
was heaped upon our Saviour. If they 
cannot agree with those around them, 
represent Christ conversing with sinners 
and the most abominable hypocrites. If 
&ey testify any resentment, hasten to 





represent to them Jesus Christ dying on 
the cioss^ even for those who put him to 
death. If they suffer ^emselves to be 
carried away by an immodest joy^ paint to 
them the sweetness and the modesty of 
Christy whose whole life was so grave and 
serious. Finally, represent to them what 
Jesus Christ would think, and what he 
would say of our conversations, amuse- 
ments, and most serious occupations, if 
he were still visible amongst us. What 
would be our astonishment, you will say, 
if he were to appear amongst us, when 
we are in perfect forgetfulness of hi^ laws 1 
But will not this happen to every one of 
us at our death, and to the entire world, 
when the hour of the universal judgment 
shall arrive? Then it will be well to 
paint to them the destruction of the whole 
universe — ^the sun obscured — the stars fall- 
ing from their places — ^the consuming 
elements running in floods of fire, and the 
. foundations of the earth shaken to the 
very centre. With what eyes then, you 
will add, ought we to regard this heaven 
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which coyeis us — ^this earth which bears 
us — ^these edifices which we inhabit — and 
all these other objects which surround us, 
since they are reserved only for fire. 
Show them afterwards the tombs open, 
where the remains of the dead will be 
assembled; Jesus Christ descending on 
the clouds m high majesty ; the book open, 
in which will be written the most secret 
thoughts of our hearts; that sentence 
pronounced in the face of all nations and 
of all ages ; that glory which will open 
itself to crown eternally the just, and to 
make them reign with Jesus Christ upon 
the same throne. Finally, that lake of 
fire and brimstone, that night, and that 
eternal horror, that grinding of teeth, and 
that pain in common with the demons, 
which will be the everlasting portion of 
the wicked. 

Do not fail folly to explain to them the 
decalogue; make them see that it is an 
abridgment of the law of God, and that 
they find in the Gro^pel what the com- 
mandments only contain by a more dis* 





taut meaning. Tell them what counsel 
means, and prevent the children whom 
you instruct from flattering themsdyes^ as 
men usually do, by a distinction which we 
may push too &r, between counsels and 
precepts. Show them that counsels are 
giyen to make the precepts more easy, to 
strengthen man against his own weakness, 
and to lead him from the edge of the pre- 
cipice, where he would be overbalanced 
by his own weight; in short, that the 
counsels become absolute precepts, for 
those who cannot on certain occasions 
olEiserye the precepts without the counseb. 
For instance, those people who are too 
fond of the pleasures of the world, and of 
idle associates, are obliged to follow the 
evangelical counsels, to quit all, and retire 
into solitude. Repeat frequendy that " the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life 5" * 
that is to say, the mere observance of 
outward forms is useless if not animated 
by the spirit and love of religion. Bender 
this language clear and sensible — ^make 
them understand that God is to be honored 






with the hearty and not with the lips only ; 
that ceremonies may be regarded as the 
expression of the various acts of religion ; 
that they nourish and excite devotion ; but 
that ceremonies are not religion itself; 
religion must be in the mind : God seeks 
to be adored in spirit and in truth ; we 
must love him interiorly^ and we must 
behold in all nature, only Go4» and our- 
selves. He needs not our words or our 
postures, nor even our money ; that which 
he desires is ourselves ; and we should not 
only execute what the law ordains, but 
execute it, so as to draw from it that fruit 
which it was meant to produce by its pro- 
mulgation. Thus, it is not sufficient to 
hear mass, if we do not at the same time 
understand that we are to unite with it the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ for us, and are 
not edified by every thing which his im- 
molation represents to us. Let us finish 
by saying, that "all those who cry Lord, 
Lord, will not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ;" but, if we do not imbibe those 
true sentiments produced by the love of 
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God in our souls, such as renouncing 
temporal goods, despising ourselves, and 
fearing the dangers of the world, we make 
but a phantom of Christianity to deceive 
ourselves and others. 

Let us pass to the sacraments. I sup- 
pose you have already explained all the 
jceremonies as they have been performed 
in the presence of a child. This will 
enable young persons to form some idea of 
the object and utility of ceremonies. By 
this, you will succeed in making them un- 
derstand the importance of being a Chris- 
tian, and how shameful and fatal it is to 
us to act according to the spirit of the 
world. Recall to their minds the promises 
of baptism, in order to show them that 
the examples and maximsof the world, so 
far from having any authority over us, 
ought to render us suspicious of all that 
comes from a source so much opposed to 
the maxims of the Gospel. Do not fear 
to represent, like St. Paul, the devil reign- 
ing in the world, and agitating the hearts 
of men, by all those violent passions 






which make them seek riches, glory, and 
pleasure. This pomp, you will say to 
them, has still more of the devil in it than 
of the world. This spectacle of vanity 
to which a Christian ought never to opea 
his heart, or even his eyes, is in accordance 
with the spirit of the' world. The first 
step which baptism requires of us, is to 
renounce all worldly pomp. Bring to 
recollection the world, in spite of such 
solemn promises made to God, fallen into 
a state of apostacy, like a religious, in spite 
of his vows, who quits his cloister and 
habits of penance, to enter again into the 
world. Tell them how much we ought 
to trample under foot ill founded contempt, 
inipious raillery, and the violence of the 
world; since confirmation rendered us 
soldiers of Jesus Christ, to combat this 
enemy. You will continue: the bishop 
has laid his hand upon you, to harden 
you against the strokes of the most violent 
persecution. He has administered a sa- 
cred unction to you, to represent the 
. ancients, who anointed themselves with 
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oil, to render their members more supple 
and vigorous when they went to battle ; 
in short he has made the sign of the cross 
on you, to show you that you ought to be 
crucified with Jesus Christ. We are no 
longer, you will say, in times of persecu- 
tion, when those who would not renounce 
the Grospel were put to death; but the 
world, which cannot cease to be the world, 
no more than it can cease to be corrupt, 
always indirectly persecutes piety, holds 
out its snares, in order to depress, insult 
and laugh at all piety, and thus render its 
practice so difficult in all its degrees, that, 
in the midst of a Christian nation, and 
even where it is upheld by authority, we 
are in danger sometimes of blushing at the 
name of Jesus Christ, and of swerving 
from the imitation of his life. 

Represent strongly the happiness we 
possess in being incorporated with Jesus 
Christ by the holy eucharist. In baptism 
he makes us his brothers, in the blessed 
eucharist he makes us his members; as 
he gave himself in the mystery of the in- 





carnation to the human race in general^ 
so he gives himself in the mystery of the 
eucharist, which so naturally follows the 
incarnation^ to each individual who is a 
faithful follower of him. All is true in the 
order of .his mysteries 5 Jesus Christ gives 
his flesh as truly as he has taken it ; but 
that which renders us unworthy of the 
body and blood of our Lord is, to eat and 
to drink judgment to ourselves, by eating 
the vivifying flesh of Christ without living 
by his spirit. *^He, (said Christ,) who 
eateth mie, ought to live by me." 

But what a misfortune, you will say, to 
stand in need of the sacrament of penance ; 
for one who has been made the child of 
God should never commit sin. Notwith- 
standing this celestial power which is ex- 
ercised on earth, and which God has given 
into the hands of priests to retain, or to 
forgive sinners according to their wants, 
being a great source of happiness spring- 
ing from divine mercy, yet we ought to 
tremble for fear of abusing the gifts and 
patience of God. For we ought to desire 






ardently to nourish ourselves daily with 
the body of Jesus Christ, which is life, 
strength, and consolation to the just, but 
as for the remedy provided for souls in the 
state of sin, we should wish to arrive at so 
perfect a state of health as to diminish 
every day the want of it. The necessity, 
whatever we may be able to do, will be 
but too great ; but it would be worse if we 
were every day to make a continual and 
scandalous circle from sins to penance, 
and from penance to sin. We cannot, 
then, question but that confession is insti- 
tuted for our correction and improvement; 
otherwise, the words of absolution, how- 
ever powerful they may be by the institu- 
tion of Jesus Christ, would be by our 
indisposition only so fatal as to be our 
condemnation before GJod. A confession, 
without an interior change, very far from 
discharging the conscience from the load 
of its sins, on the contrary adds to those 
sins another, that of a monstrous sacrilege. 
Make the children whom you educate, 
read the prayers for the dymg, which are 






truly admirable; show them what the 
church doeSj and what she says^ in giving 
Extreme Unction to the dying. What a 
consolation for them to receive again a 
renewal of the sacred unction for this last 
combat ? But to render ourselves worthy 
of the graces of death, we must be faithful 
to the duties of life. 

Admire the richness of the grace of 
Jesus Christ, who has not disdained al- 
ways to apply the remedy to the source of 
the evil, in sanctifying the source of our 
birth, which is matrimony; that it was 
agreeable to our Lord to make a sacrament 
of this union of man and woman, which 
represents that of Qod with his creature, 
and of Jesus Christ with his church; that 
this benediction was necessary to moderate 
the brutal passions of men, to spread peace 
and consolation over all families, and to 
transmit religion as an inheritance from 
generation to generation. 

Hence, we ought to conclude, that 
marriage is a very holy, and very pure 
state, though less perfect than virginity ; 






that we ought to be called to it by Al** 
mighty Grod, and enter upon it not 
prompted by any desire of indulging car- 
nal pleasures or worldly pomp ; but with 
the laudable design of training up saints 
for heaven. 

Let them hear you praise the infinite 
wisdom of the Son of God, who has 
established pastors to represent him on 
earth, to instruct us in his name, to ad- 
minister to us the sacrament of his body 
and blood, to reconcile us again to him 
after our fail, and to form an uninterrupted 
succession of tpue and legitimate pastors, 
who stiU continue to conduct us in the 
right paths, that the church may be pre- 
senred in all ages. Show them what 
great reason we have to rejoice that God 
has given such great power to man. Tell 
them with what sentiments of religion 
they ought to respect the anointed of the 
Lord, the men of God, and the dispensers 
of his mysteries. If we should perceive 
in them, the least stain that can tarnish 
the lustre of their ministry, let us close our 





eyes and weep, let us even wish to wash 
away the stain with our blood. Their 
doctrine is not their own. Whosoever 
hears them hears Jesus Christ himself; 
and when they are assembled in the name 
of Jesus Christ, to explain the Scriptures, 
it is the Holy Ghost who speaks by their 
mouth. Their time likewise is not their 
own. We should not therefore, wish to 
make them descend from their high minis- 
try, in which they ought to devote them- 
selves to the preaching of the word of God 
and to prayer, and act as mediators between 
God and man, in order to engage in 
worldly concerns. Much less is it per- 
mitted us to wish to derive profit from 
their revenues which are the patrimony of 
the poor, and the price of the sins of the 
people ; but the most dreadful disorder is 
to wish to bring up their own relations or 
friends to this august ministry without any 
vocation or with a view to temporal 
interest. 

It remains, to show the necessity of 
prayer; founded on our want of grace, 
9 






which has been already explained. God 
wills, we should say to the child, that we 
shall pray to him for grace, not because 
he is ignorant of our wants; but because 
he wishes to subject us to a demand, 
which excites us to acknowledge that 
want; it is thus an humiliation of our 
hearts, an acknowledgment of our misery 
and of our nothingness, it is that confidence 
in his goodness which he demands of us. 
This prayer, which he desires we should 
make, consists principally in the intention 
and desire; for he has no need of our 
words. We often recite many words 
without praying; and we often pray in- 
ternally without pronouncing a single 
word. These words may nevertheless be 
very useful, for they excite in us thoughts 
and sentiments, if we are attentive to them. 
It is for this reason that Jesus Christ has 
given us a form of prayer. What a con- 
solation to know from Jesus Christ him- 
self, in what manner his Father wills that 
we should pray to him? Of what force 
must those demands be, which God him- 
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self puts into our mouth! Will he not 
grant that to us which he himself teaches 
us how to ask? After this^ show how 
simple and how sublime this prayer is ; 
how short, and full of all that we can ex- 
pect from above. • 

The time for children to make their first 
confession, is a point that cannot be deci- 
ded here ! This will, in a great measure, 
depend on the state of their minds, but 
still more on the state of their consciences. 
As soon as they appear capable of instruc- 
tion, they ought to be taught what ' is 
meant by confession; then wait for the 
first fault of any moment, that the child 
shall commit : when you should endeavor 
to excite in her soul the deepest sentiments 
of confusion and remorse. You will see 
that, being already instructed on confes- 
sion, she will naturally seek to find conso- 
lation by confessing her fault to her con- 
fessor. Care must be taken by the confes- 
sor, to excite in her heart sentiments of 
repentance, and make her find in confes- 
sion, a sensible consolation under her af- 
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flictionj that this first confession may leare 
an extraordinary impression on her mind, 
and may prove a source of grace for all 
her future confessions. 

First communion^ on the contrary^ it 
seems to me^ oughf to be made at the 
time when the child^ having attained the 
use of reason^ shall appear more docile^ 
and more exempt from considerable faults. 
Here it is in these first fruits of faith^ and 
of the love of Grod^ that Jesus Christ makes 
himself the better felt^ and that we taste 
through him the graces of communion. 
It ought to be a long time expected, that 
is to say, we ought to make the child hope 
for it from his earliest infancy, as the 
greatest good which he can have on earth, 
while he waits for the joys of heaven. I 
believe that it would be well to render the 
efiect as solemn as possible, that we should 
appear to have our eyes fixed on the child 
during those days — ^that we esteem him 
happy, that we take part in his joy, and 
that we expect from him a conduct above 
his age, for an action so great. But 




though it be necessary to prepare the child 
for communion^ I believe that when he is 
prepared for it^ we cannot too soon antici- 
pate a grace so precious, before his inno- 
cence be exposed to dangers which will be 
prejudicial to him. 











REHA&K8 OK ^fiVEKAL DEFECTS OF GIRLS. 

E HAVE yet to speak of 
the care necessary to be tafen 
in order to preserve girls from 
the defects common to their 
sex. They are generally brought up in 
indolence and timidity^ which render them 
incapable of regular conduct. And first 
of all there is much affectation in the ill- 
founded fears which habit afterwards con- 
firms, as well as in the tears which they 
so readily shed. Contempt for these af- 
fectations may serve much to correct them, 
since vanity has so great a part in them. 

It is also necessary to repress in them 
their tender friendships, little jealousies, 
excessive compliments, flatteries, anger, 

and officiousness. All these hurt them^ 
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and make them find every thing which is 
grave and serious^ dry and austere. We 
should endeavor to make them study to 
speak in a short and concise manner. 
Good sense consists in retrenching all use- 
less discourse^ and in saying much in a 
few words ; instead of which, the generali- 
ty of women say little in many words 5 
they mistake a facility of speaking, and a 
vivacity of imagination, for wit; they do 
not choose between their thoughts; they 
put neither order nor connexion in them 
with regard to the things they have to ex- 
plain; Siey are excited by almost all they 
say, and this passion makes them speak 
much. We can hope for nothing very 
good from a woman, if we do not reduce 
her to the habit of refifection, to examine 
her thoughts, to explain them in a short 
manner, and to know when to be silent. 

Another cause which contributes much 
to the long discourses of women is, that 
they are generally cunning, and hence 
they use long discourses to gain their ends ; 
they love duplicity ; and why should they 






not loye it, since they know no bettar pru- 
dence^ and it is generally the first thing 
they are taught by example? They hare 
naturally a pliability which Oiakes them 
easily play off all kinds of dissimulation. 
Tears cost them nothing; their passions 
are lively, and their knowledge limited; 
hence, they neglect nothing to succeed^ 
and the means which would not accord 
with minds well regulated^ appear good to 
them. They seldom reason, in order to 
examine if a thing be desirable; but they 
are very industrious to obtain it. 

Let us add, that they are timid, and full 
of &lse shame ; this is another source of 
dissimulation. The means of preventing 
so great an evil, is never to put them in 
need of duplicity, and to accustom them 
ingenuously to express their inclinations 
on ail proper subjects. Let them be free 
to make known their weariness when they 
feel it Do not subject them to the neces- 
sity of pretending to like certain persons^ 
or certain books, which do not please 
them. 






It often happens that a mother^ preju- 
diced in favor of her own 'spiritual direc- 
tor^ is dissatisfied with her daughter until 
she goes under his direction; which the 
daughter adopts from a feeling of policy^ 
though contrary to her taste. Ahove all 
things^ a daughter should nev^ he in- 
duced to helieve that her parent wishes to 
give her a turn for the religious state; for 
this idea would remove all confidence due 
to parents^ and would make the daughter 
heheve that she was not heloved unless she 
complied with the wishes of her parents, 
and hence it would agitate her mind and 
compel her to act a forced and disguised 
character for many years. When they 
shall he so unhappy as to have acquired 
the hahit of disguising their real senti- 
ments, the hest means of reforming the 
error is, to instruct them in solid maxims 
of true prudence; as we see frOm experi- 
ence that to give a disgust for the frivolous 
fictions of romance, is to give a taste for 
useful and agreeahle history. If you do 
not give them a rational curiosity^ they 







will havB a disorderly one; and according 
to the same reasoning, if you do not fbnn 
their minds to true prudence^ they will 
inevitably become attached to that low and 
unbecoming duplicity. 

Show them^ by examples^ how discreet 
they muk be — ^how full of precaution; 
how firmly addicted to the legitimate 
means of succeeding^ without however 
making use of the least Shadow of deceit. 
Tell them that prudence principally con- 
sists in speaking b'ttle^ in guarding more 
against ourselves than others; but not in 
making false representations or causing 
misunderstandings amongst persons. Up- 
right conduct, and universal reputation 
for probity, attract more confidence and 
esteem, and consequently have in the end 
more advantages, even of a temporal na- 
ture, than the most skilful evasions we 
could possibly make use of. Nothing dis- 
tinguishes a person so much or renders 
one so well fitted for the most arduous un- 
dertakiDgs, as a sound and judicious pro- 
bity and candor. 





But you will nddy that the object of this 
low and despicable deceit is either a mean 
quality which we should be ashamed to 
ask for> or a pernicious passion. When 
we wish only for what we ought to have, 
we desire it openly, and seek it by ditect 
means, and with moderation. What can 
be more sweet, and more convenient, than 
to be sincere, always tranquil, at peace 
with ourselves, having nothing to fear, 
nothing to invent? Instead of which, a 
dissimulator is always in agitation, in a 
constant state of remorse, in danger;- or 
ift the deplorable necessity of covering one 
felsehood by a hundred others. 

With all these shameful troubles, de- 
ceitful minds do not always escape the in- 
conveniences which they fly from. Sooner 
or later they must pass for what they are. 
If the world be their dupe on any specific 
action, it is not so on the whole of their 
lives; they are always found out by some 
means or other. They are often duped 
by those whom they wish to deceive; for 
there are those who often appear to be 
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blinded by others ; and they belieye them- 
selyes esteemed^ when they are despised. 
But at least they cannot guard themselves 
against suspicion; and what can be more 
contrary to the advantages which wise 
self-love ought to seek^ than to be always 
suspected? Enforce ^ese things accord- 
ing to the occasion^ by little and little^ as 
they .may be required^ and according to 
the capacity of the mind to be instructed. 
You will observe^ that deceitful cunning 
always proceeds from a mean heart and a 
little mind. They dissemble only because 
they wish to hide themselves^ not being 
what they ought to be ; or, wishing for 
Intimate things^ they take unworthy 
means of obtaining ihem, for want of 
knowing how to choose honest means. 
Make children remark the impertinence of 
certain deceits which they see practised^ 
and the contempt which they draw upon 
those who practise them: and finally^ 
make them ashamed of themselves when 
you surprise them in any thing like dis- 
simulation. From time to time^ deprive 





them of what they wish for, because they 
sought to obtain it by unworthy means; 
and declare that they shall have it, when 
they demand it openly and frankly. Do 
not be afraid to compassionate their little 
infirmities, in order to give them courage 
to let them be known. False shame is 
the most dangerous, and the most difficult 
to be cured — ^as this, if we do not take 
care, renders all others incurable. 

Undeceive them, with regard to those 
shameful subtleties by which our neighbor 
is misled, whilst we escape the reproach 
of having deceived him. There is more 
meanness and trick in these refinements, 
than in the more common want of truth. 
Other persons practise, if I may use the 
expression, cunning with frankness ; but 
these add to it a new disguise to authorize 
it. Tell a child that God is truth itself; 
that to tamper with the truth in words is 
to trifle with God; that we ought to render 
our words precise and exact; and speak 
little, that we may say only what is just, 
in order to show a due respect to the truth. 
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Guard yourself strictly from imitating 
those persons who applaud children when 
they display their wit by any deceitful 
cunning. Very far from finding these 
turns pretty/^and from being diverted by 
them, you should reprove them severely, 
and be careful that their artifices shall not 
succeed, in order that they may be dis- 
gusted with them from their own experi- 
ence. By the praise given for such faults, 
young minds are often persuaded that cun- 
ning is ability. 











THE VANITT OF BXAUTT AND OF DRESS. 

f 

OTHING is so much to be 
I feared in girls as vanity. 
They are bom with a violent 
desire of pleasing* The 
paths which conduct men to authority 
and glory, being closed to them, they en- 
deavor to compensate their loss by the 
agreeableness of their minds and persons. 
Hence their soft and insinuating conversa- 
tion ; hence it is that they aspire so much 
after beauty, and all the exterior graces, 
and are so fond of dress. A head-dress or 
a ribbon, a curl a little higher or lower, or 
the choice of a color, are to them matters 
of high importance. 
These things are carried much farther 
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in our nation (France) than in any other ; 
the changeable humor which reigns 
amongst us causes a continual variety of 
fashions; thus' they add to the love of 
dress^ that of novelty^ which has strange 
charms for their minds. These two foUies 
uniting together^ destoy all distinctions in 
society, and wholly derange the morals of 
the people. As soon as restraint is set 
aside in dress or in furniture, affectation 
only remains ; and for the tables of indi- 
viduals, it is what public authority can 
still less influence ; each chooses according 
to his fortune, or rather without fortune, 
according to his ambition and his vanity. 

This ambition is the ruin of families, 
which brings with it corruption of morals. 
On one side ambition excites in persons of 
low birth the passion of speedily acquiring 
a fortune, which they cannot do without 
sin, as the Holy Spirit assures us. On 
the other side, persons of quality finding 
themselves without resources, are guilty 
of horrible wickedness and meanness to 
support their expenses ; by which they in- 





sensibly extinguish honor^ faith, integrity, 
and good feeling, even between the nearest 
relations. 

All these evils arise from the authority 
which vain women possess of deciding 
upon fashions. They look upon all those 
who wish to preserve the gravity and 
simplicity of die ancient manners, as 
Goths. 

Study then, to make girls understand 
how the honor which is derived from good 
conduct, and from true capacity, is more 
estimable than that which is drawn from 
the dressing of the head or from the figure. 
Beauty, you will say, deceives the person 
who possesses it more than those who are 
dazzled by it; it troubles and intoxicates 
the soul. They more weakly idolize 
themselves, than the most impassioned 
lover does the person whom he loves. 
There is but a very small number of years 
between a beautiful woman, and one who 
is not 80. Beauty can only be hurtful, if 
it serve not to procure for a girl an advan- 
tageous marriage. But, how will it serve 
10 « 
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her in this case^ if it he not upheld hy 
merit and virtue? She can only hope to 
marry a young fool, with whom she will 
he unhappy, at least, if her wisdom and 
her modesty do not make her seek amongst 
men, a mind well regulated and sensible 
as to sohd qualities. Those persons who 
draw all their glory from their beauty, 
soon become ridiculous ; they arrive with- 
out perceiving it, at a certain age, when 
their beauty fades — and they are charmed 
with themselves, though the world, far 
from being so, is disgusted with them. In 
short, it is as unreasonable to attach our- 
selves only to. beauty, as it is to wish to 
rest all merit in our strength of body, as 
barbarians and savages do. 

From beauty let us pass to dress. True 
grace does not depend on affected orna- 
ments. It is true, that we should seek 
propriety, proportion, and decency in the 
dress necessary to cover our persons. 
But, after all, tiiose garments which cover 
us, and which we may render convenient 







and agreeable^ can never be ornaments 
which give true beauty. 

I would even make young girls observe 
the noble simplicity which appears in 
statues, and in other figures which remaia 
to us of the Greek and Roman women ; 
they would see there, how agreeable and 
majestic, the hair knotted up negligently 
from behind, and the long flowing drape- 
ries appear. It would even be well to let 
them hear painters, and others who have 
an excellent taste for antiquity, converse 
on these subjects. 

If the mind had but raised itself ever so 
little above the prejudices of the world, it 
would soon learn to despise the idea of 
paying so much attention to the manner 
of decking the head dress which is so 
unnatural. I well know that it is not to 
be expected nor d^ired that they should 
adopt the exterior of antiquity ; ii would 
be extravagant to wish for duch a thing : 
but they may, without singularity, ac- 
quire a taste for this noble simplicity of 
dress so gracefid, and also so agreeable to 




Christiaii manners. Thus, in confonning 
themselves exteriorly to present customs, 
they would know at least what they ought 
to think of those customs. They would 
conform to the world as a troublesome 
servitude, and would only give it what 
they could not refuse. Make them early 
and often remark the vanity and lightness 
of mind, which C9,uses this incfnstancy ot 
fashion. It is no proof of a sound under- 
standing, for example, to swell up the 
head with I know not how many heaps of 
millinery. True grace follows nature, 
and never restrains it. 

But fashion destroys itself-— it aims al- 
ways at being perfect, and never finds 
itself so ; at least, it can never stop when 
it is so. It would be reasonable if it only 
changed after having found a greater per- 
fection, and a greater degree of taste in the 
commodity ; but to change only for the 
sake of change, and without ceasing, is 
only to seek inconstancy and inconveni- 
ence, rather than true politeness and good 
taste 1 Generally speaking, fashions are 






goYemed wholly by caprice. Women 
have the decision of them. They only are 
to be believed regarding them. Thus 
minds the most frivolous and least instruct- 
ed, lead others. They neither choose nor 
abandon a thing by rule. It is sufficient 
for a thing to be a long while in fashion, to 
be so no longer ; and that another, how 
ridiculous soever it may be, having a title 
to novelty, should take its place, and be 
admired. After having displayed this 
foundation, demonstrate the rules of Chris- 
tian modesty. We learn, you will say, 
from the sacred writings, that man was 
bom in the corruption of sin : his body 
laboring under a contagious malady, is an 
inexhaustible source of temptation to the 
soul. Jesus Ch||st teaches.us to place all 
our virtue in the fear and denial of our- 
selves. We might say to a girl, would 
you hazard your soul, and that of your 
neighbor, for a silly vanity? Have a 
horror, then, for an uncovered neck, and 
for all other immodest actions. Though 
we should even commit these faults with- 
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out any bad design, it is at least a vanity ; 
It J3 an iramoderate desire of pleasing. 
We can neither justify our yanicy before 
Godj nor before man, for conduct ao bold, 
so scandaious, and ao contagious to otheis. 
Does this blind desire of plying become 
a Christian sonlj which ought to regard as 
idolatry every thing which would turn it 
&om the loye of its Creator, and the con- 
tempt of creatures? But when we seek 
to please, what do we pretend 1 Is it not 
to excite the passions of men 1 Have we 
it always in our power to stop them, if 
they go too far? Ought we not always to 
impute to ourselves the consequences j 
and do not they always go too far if they 
be ever so little inflamed 1 You prepare 
a mortal and a subtle prison ; you infuse 
it into aU the spectators, and you believe 
yourself innocent. Add the example of 
persons whose modesty has rendered them 
commendable, and of those whose want 
of it hag been prejudicial to them» But 
above all, permit nothing lu the exterior 
of girls which is above their condition- 





Strictly repress all their fancies. Show 
them to what danger they expose them- 
selves^ and how they are despised hy wise 
persons^ when they thus forget what they 
are. 

What remains to be done^ is to unde- 
ceive girls respecting their wit. If we do 
not well guard against it, when they have 
vivacity, they will intrigue, they will 
speak on every thing ; they will decide on 
those works which are least proportioned 
to their capacities ; they will affect to be 
tired by deUcacy. A girl ought never to 
speak but from real occasion, and with an 
air of doubt and diffidence. She ought 
not to speak of things which are above the 
common knowledge of girls, although she 
may be instructed in them. However 
good her memory may be, however great 
her vivacity, her pleasant turns, and her 
facility of speaking gracefully, will be 
conmion with a great number of other wo- 
men of little discretion, and who may be 
very despicable. But let her conduct be 
exact and orderly, with a well regulated 
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mind. Let her know how to be silent, 
and how to conduct herself. This quality, 
which is so rare, will distinguish her 
amongst her sex. For dehcacy and affec- 
tation of disgusts^ must be repressed^ by 
showing that good taste consists in accom- 
modating ourselves to whatever is useful. 

Nothing is estimable but good sense and 
virtue. One and the other regard disgust 
and weariness^ not as a laudable dehcacy^ 
but as the weakness of a sick mind. 

Since we must live with unpolished 
miads^ and in occupations which are not 
delightful^ reason^ which is the only real 
delicacy, consists in rendering ourselves 
homely with those who are so. A mind 
which tastes politeness, but which knows 
how to render itself above it, when it is 
necessary to apply to things more solid, is 
infinitely superior to those delicate mind& 
which are overpowered by their disgusts. 









INSTRUCTION TO WOMEN ON THEIR DUTIES. 

^E ARE now come to the 
detail of those things on 
which a woman ought to 
be instructed. What are 
her employments? She is charged with 
the education of her children : of sons^ 
until they come to a certain a^e ; of the 
daughters^ until they marry or enter into 
. religion ; of the conduct of the domestics^ 
of their manners^ of their service^ of the 
detail of expense^ of the means of doing 
civery thing with honor and economy; 
sometimes to manage estates and receive 
rents. 

The science of women^ like that of men, 
ought to be limited to that instruction 
which relates to their duties. The differ- 
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ence of their employments ought to make 
that of their studies. We should then 
limit the instruction of women to the 
things which we have just spoken of. 
But a woman desirous of knowledge, will 
feel that this is giving very limited lt)unds 
to her curiosity j she deceives herself in 
this, and it is because she knows not the 
importance and the extent of those duties 
in which I propose to instruct her. What 
discernment is it not necessary to possess, 
in order to enter into the nature and the 
dispositions of each of her children ; to 
find the most proper manner of conduct- 
ing" herself with them, in order to under- 
stand their humor, their inclination and 
^eir talents; to guard against their grow- 
^ passions, to induce ihem to good 
/»abits, and to cure their errors'? What 
^^aence ought not she to have, to acquire 
xvitu ^^^^^^ an authority over them, 
den ^^^^^ ^^^"^ friendship and confi- 

she sK^ '^^^ ^ '^ ^^* ^®^ necessary that 
Perso "^'^ ^ ^"^^ acquainted with those 
**^^ whom she has s^bout them 1 Un- 
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doubtedly the mother of a family ought to 
be fully instructed in religion; and she 
should have a mind matured^ firm^ regula- 
ted, and experienced in government. 

Can we doubt^ that women are charged 
with all these cares, since they fall natu- 
rally on them during the life even of their 
husbands who are occupied abroad 1 They 
regard them still more nearly, if they be- 
come widows. In short, St. Paul attaches 
their salvation to the education of their 
children, so much so that he declares it to 
be by them that they will be saved. 

I do not here explain all that women 
ought to know for the education of their 
children, because this memorial of it is 
sufficient to make them feel how extensive 
is the knowledge which they ought to 
have. 

To this government let us join economy. 
The greater number of women neglect this, 
as a mean employment, suitable only to 
the wife of a peasant or a farmer, or to a 
housekeeper. Women who are nourished 
in delicacy, abundance, and idleness, are 
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indolent^ and disdain all these details: 
they imagine there is no dififeience between 
a country life, and that of the savages of 
Canada. If you speak to them of the sale 
of wheat, or the culture of the earth, or 
the different sources of revenue, the levy- 
ing of rents, and the other duties of a 
landlord; of the best manner of managing 
farms, or of establishing stewardships, 
they fancy you wish to reduce them to 
occupations altogether unbecoming their 
station. 

It is nevertheless from ignorance, that 
we despise the science of economy. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans, who were 
so intelligent, generally speaking, and so 
polished, instructed themselves in this 
with great care. The greatest minds 
amongst them have composed, from their 
own experience, books which we now 
possess, in which they have given all the 
details of agriculture. We know that 
their conquerors disdained not to labor, 
and to return to the plough when they re- 
tired from the triumph. This is so &Lr dif- 






ferent from otrr« customs, that we should 
scarcely know how to believe it, if we 
could find in history any pretext for doubl- 
ing it. But is it not natural that we 
should think of defending and enlaiging 
our«country for the peaceAii cultivator ? 
To what would victory tend, if not to reap 
the fruits of peace ? After all, the solidity 
of the human mind consists in endeavoring 
to instruct itself in those things which 
form the basis of human life, as the greatest 
affairs turn upon them. The strength and 
happiness of a state consists not in having 
many provinces ill cultivated; but in 
drawing from the earth which we possess, 
sufficient to nourish with ease a numerous 
people. 

It is undoubtedly necessary to possess a 
more powerful and cultivated genius, in 
order to instruct ourselves thoroughly in 
all the arts which relate to economy, and 
to be in a state to govern a whole family, 
which is, as it were, a Uttle republic, than 
to reason about fashions, and to exercise 
ourselves in the httle arts of conversation. 
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That is a sort of mind that is very despica- 
ble^ which can go no farther than to speak 
well. We see every where women whose 
conversation is full of solid md!xims; bat 
who, for want of having applied them- 
selves to employment early in life, are full 
of nothing but frivolity in their conduct. 

But we must guard against the opposite 
fault. Women run the risk of being ex- 
treme in every thing. It is well to accus- 
tom them from their infancy to have 
charge of something, to keep accounts, to 
see the manner in which we purchase, 
and to know how every thing is made, in 
order to be of use ; but let us take care that 
economy does not degenerate into avarice. 
Show them particularly, all the ridicule 
which this passion draws upon itself. 
Tell them, that avarice gains but little, 
and that it is very dishonorable; that a rea- 
sonable mind ought to seek only, in a frugal 
and laborious life, to avoid the shame and 
the injustice attached to a prodigal and 
ruinous conduct We should retrenck 
superfiuous expenses, only to be in a state 
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to be more liberal in tbose things which 
convenience, or friendship, er charity in- 
spire. It is often a great gain to know 
when to lose properly. It is good order, 
and not certain sordid savings, which 
make great profits. Do not fail to repre- 
sent the great error of those women, who 
unwillingly spare themselves a taper, 
whilst they suffer themselves to be de- 
ceived by their house-keeper in the general 
expenditure of their affairs. Say as much 
on neatness as on economy; accustom 
girls to suffer nothing about them which 
is unclean or disorderly. Make them re- 
* mark the least disorder in the house; make 
them even observe that nothing contributes 
more to economy and propriety, than to 
keep every thing in its place. This rule 
appears trifling, nevertheless it would pro- 
fit a great deal if it were well attended to. 
What you have need of, you lose no time 
in seeking; in this there is neither trouble, 
nor dispute, nor embarrassment — you put 
your hand upon it immediately; and when 
you have done with it, you replace it 
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where you had fouad it. This good order 
makes one of the principal points in neat- 
ness. Nothing strikes the eye more than 
to see every thing in its proper place. On 
the other hand, the place we gjive to every 
thing is that which best suits it, not only 
on account of its agreeableness to the eye; 
but still more for its preservation. It is 
less used, and is less subject to be spoiled 
by accident; it is even properly preserved. 
For example, a vase will not be dusty, or 
in danger of being broken, when it is put 
in its place immediately after it is used. 
The same spirit of exactness, which makes 
us arrange every thing in its place, also » 
makes us neat. Add to these advantages, 
that of its being a means of keeping ser- 
vants in better order. Moreover, it is a 
great object to render their service prompt 
and easy, and so take from yourself the 
temptation of being impatient on account 
of the delay which arises from things being 
deranged and not to be found. But at the 
same time, be careful to avoid all excess 
of elegance and arrangement. 







Arrangement^ when it is moderate^ is a 
virtue j but when we devote our time too 
much to it, then it becomes trifling and 
shows a want of mind. Grood taste rejects 
excessive delicacy. It treats small things 
as small, and is not wounded by them. 
You will laugh, then, in presence of chil- 
dren, at those trifles of which some women 
are so fond; and which insensibly cause 
them such extravagant expenses. Accus- 
tom them to simphcjty and propriety, 
which are easy to practise. Show them 
the best manner of doing every thing; but 
show them still more how to overlook 
things. Tell them what lowness and lit- 
tleness of mind it shows, to scold when a 
dish happens to be ill seasoned, or a cur- 
tain ill folded, or a chair too high or too 
low. 

It undoubtedly shows a better turn of 
mind to be voluntarily unpolished, than to 
be over delicate on things of no importance. 
This ill-founded delicacy, if we do not re- 
press it in women of mind, is yet more 
dangerous with regard to their conversa- 
11 N* 




tion^ than in all the rest. The generality 
of people are insipid and wearisome to 
them. The least defect of politeness ap- 
pears to them dreadful. They are always 
sneering and disgusted. We should make 
them early understand^ that there is no- 
thing so injudicious as to judge superfici- 
ally of a person by his manners^ instead of 
examining his miad, sentiments^ and use- 
ful qualities. Make them see, by repeated 
experience, how imuch a country farmer 
with clumsy appearance, or even with his 
ridiculous ill-timed compliments, if he 
have a good heart, and a well regulated 
mind, is more estimable than the most 
polished courtier, who under a refined 
politeness, conceals an ungrateful, unjust 
heart — capable of all kinds of dissimula- 
tion and baseness. Add to this that there 
is always a weakness in those minds 
which are continually fatigued and dis- 
gusted. There are not many persons 
whose conversation is so bad, that we can- 
not draw something good from it. Though 
we ought to choose better when we are 
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free to choose, we have yet sufficient con- 
solation, when we are reduced to seek it, 
by making such people speak pf what 
they know; and persons of intellect can 
always draw instructioi from those even 
who are the least eidightened. But let us 
return to those things in which it is neces- 
sary (o instruct girls. 










CONTINUATION OP THE DITTIES OP WOMEN. 

HERE is an art in making 

yourself obeyed, which is of 

L great consequence. You must 

p know how to choose your do- 

mesucs from among those who possess 
both bono r and religion . You must know 
the functions to which you wish to apply 
them J the time and trouble necessary to 
be given to every thing ; the manner of 
doing it well; and the expense necessary 
for it. You would do wrong to scold a 
servant, because what you had desired 
was not accomplished in less time than it 
was possible to do it in ; or if you do not 
know, in some degree, the price and 
quantity of the articles which are required, 
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you are in danger of being the dupe or 
the plague of your domestics. You must 
therefore have some knowledge of their 
occupations. 

It is also necessary to know their dis> 
positions, in order to be able to govern 
their minds, and to guide all this httle re- 
public, which is generally very tumultu> 
ous, in a Christian-like manner. There 
must also be suflBcient authority; for the 
more unreasonable people are, the more 
necessary it becomes to hold them in sub- 
jection under the influence of fear. But 
as they are Christians, and even your 
brothers in Jesus Christ, and consequently 
as you ought to respect them as his mem- 
bers, you are obb'ged to use authority only 
when persuasion fails. 

Endeavor then, to make your people 
love you, without low familiarity. Enter 
not into conversation with them 5 but do 
not be afraid of speaking to them on their 
wants with affection, and without pride. 
Let them feel assured of always finding 
counsel and compassion from you. Do 
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not reprimand their defects too harshly, 
never appear much surprised or cast down 
by their defects, but on the contrary, show 
them that you hope they will be cured of 
them. Make them gently understand 
your reasons, and bear patiently with i 

them in their service, that you may be 
able to convince them coolly and without 
impatience, and that you speak to them 
less on account of your own conveni- 
ence, than for their interest. It wiU not 
be easy to accustom young persons of 
quality to this mild and charitable conduct: 
for impatience and the ardor of youth, 
joined to a false idea given to them of their 
birth, make them look upon their domes- 
tics as objects worth little less than their 
horses. They do not believe themselves 
to be of the same nature with their atten- 
dants. They suppose that these attendants 
are made for the convenience of their 
masters. Endeavor to show them* how 
contrary such maxims are to that modesty 
and humanity which we owe our neigh- 
bor. Make them understand, that men 
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were not made to be waited upon; that it 
is a brutal error to believe that some men 
were bom to flatter the pride and the idle- 
ness of others; that servitude^ being estab- 
lished contrary to the natural equality of 
man, we ought to soften it as much as we 
can ; that masters^ who are better educated 
than their servants^ being themselves full 
of defects, we are not to expect that their 
servants should be exempt from them 
especially when they never received the 
benefit of instruction and good example. 
In short, if servants become spoiled by not 
performing their service well, what we 
generally call good service, or being well 
attended, spoils the master still worse, for 
this facility with which our wants are all 
satisfied, serves but to weaken our minds, 
and render them ardent and impassioned 
upon the slightest inconvenience; in 
short, it makes us give ourselves up to our 
desires. 

For this domestic government, nothing 
is better than to accustom girls to it at an 
«arly age. Give them something to man 
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age, on condition that they Tender you an 
account of it. This confidence will please 
them exceedingly ; for young persons re- 
ceive incredible pleasures when we b^in 
to confide in them^ and to make them 
enter into some real 'business. We see a 
fine example of this in the reign of dueen 
Margaret. This princess recounts in her 
memoirs^ that the most lively (Measure 
she experienced in her life, was to perceive 
that the queen, her mother, began to con- 
verse with her when she was yet young, 
as if she had been a grown person. See 
felt herself transported with joy, at being 
taken into the confidence of die queen, 
and of her brother, the duke of Anjou, 
regarding the secrets of the state. She 
had known until then, only the plays of 
children. Suffer a girl even to commit 
some faults in these affairs, and be willing 
to sacrifice something for her instruction ; 
make her gently remark what she should 
have done or said, to avoid the inconveni- 
ences into which she had fallen ; relate to 
her your past experience, and be not afraid 






to tell her of the faults, similar to her own, 
which you made in your youth. By this 
means you will inspire her with confi- 
dence, without which education must be a 
constrained formality.^ 

Teach a girl to read and write correctly. 
It is shameful, but very common, to see 
women, who have intellect and politeness, 
not know how to pronounce well what 
they read. They either hesitate, or they 
sing out when reading ; instead of which, 
they ought to pronounce in a simple and 
natural tone, but firm and united. They 
fail still more grossly in orthography, or 
in the manner of forming or connecting 
their letters in writing. At least accus- 
tom them to make their lines straight, and 
to form their characters clear and legible. 
It is also necessary that a girl should un- 
derstand tlie grammar of her own lan- 
guage. It is not necessary that she should 
learn it by rule, as scholars learn Latin in 
class. Accustom them only, without 
affectation, not to take one tense for an- 
other; to make use of proper terms to 
o 
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explain their thoughts with oijder and 
clearness^ and in a short and concise man- 
ner. You will by this means enable them, 
one day or other, to teach their children to 
speak well without any study. We know 
that in ancient Rome, the mother of the 
Gracchi contributed much, by a good edu- 
cation, to form the eloquence of her chil- 
dren, by which they became great men. 

They ought also to know the four first 
rules of arithmetic. They would become 
useful to yourself, by often making them 
keep your accounts. It is an occupation 
for which many persons have no taste 
whatever, but the habit, acquired in infan- 
cy, joined to the facility of doing quickly 
by die help of rules, all sorts of accounts^ 
even the most difficult, will diminish this 
distaste. We well know, that exactness 
in accounts often makes the good order of 
a house. 

It would be well, also, that they should 
know something of the principal rules of 
justice. For example, the difference there 
is between a legacy and a donation ; they 





should know the nature of a contract ; a 
substitution; a division of co-heirs; the 
principal rules of the rights and customs 
of the country in which they live, to ten- 
der those acts vahd; that which is meant 
]by individual, and that which is meant by 
common property; what is meant by 
goods movable, and immovable. If they 
marry, all their principal affairs wiU turn 
on this. 

But at the same time, show them how 
incapable they are of going deeply into the 
difficulties of rights; show them how the 
right itself, from the weakness of the mind 
of man, is full of obscurity and of doubtful 
rules ; how jurisprudence varies ; how all 
that depends on judges, however clear it 
may appear, becomes uncertain ; how the 
best terminated suits are frequently ruin- 
ous and insupportable. Show them the 
agitation of the courts of justice, the mad- 
ness of chicanery, the pernicious turns and 
subtleties of the proceedings, the immense 
expenses they incur, the misery of those 
who plead, the industry of the advocates 
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and solicitors^ to earich themselyes by in^ 
poverishing the parties. Add to this, that 
an aflkir^good in itself, becomes bad by 
reason of the means employed in it. The 
opposition of the maxims of justice be- 
tween one tribunal and another. If you 
are sent back to the grand chamber, your 
process is gained; if you go to the court of 
requests, it is lost. Do not forget the con- 
flicts of the jurisdiction J and the danger 
we are in of ap ply bg many years to the 
council, to know where we are to plead. 
Finally remark the difference of opinion 
between advocates aad judges on the same 
cause; in the consultation you will have 
gained the cause, but your trial condemns 
you to pay ihe costs. 

All this seems to me very important, as 
it may be a means of preventing women 
from feeling too much impassioned on 
these affairs^ and from giving themselves 
up blindly to certain advisers, enemies of 
peace, when they are widows, or mis- 
tresses of thctr fortune, in any other state. 
They ought to listen lo people who un- 





derstand their business^ but not to be 
wholly guided by them. 

It is right that they should mistrust 
themselves in the process which they are 
persuaded to undertake. Let them con- 
sult persons of a more enlarged know- 
ledge, who are more attentive to the 
advantages of an accommodation; and 
finally, let them be persuaded that the 
principal point in a law suit, is to foresee 
the inconveniences, and to know how to 
avoid them. 

Girls of birth, who have considerable 
fortunes, ought to be instructed in the 
duties of the landholders of their estates. 
TeU them every thing that can be done to 
prevent abuse, violence, chicanery, and 
deceit, so common in the country. Join 
to this knowledge, the means of establish- 
ing little schools, and charitable meetings 
for the relief of the sick and the poor. 
Show them also the traffic which we may 
sometimes establish in certain countries, 
to diminish misery ; but above all, how 
we may procure for the people solid in- 
o» 
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struction, and good goYerament. All thla 
would demand details too long to be given 
here. 

In ejcpJainiDg the duliea of landholdera, 
do not forget their rights i tell them what 
is meant by a fief, a lord of the manor, a 
vassal, homage J rent, rights of field rent^ 
lots and sales, indemnity, passing away 
estates and acknowledgments j plans of es- 
tates, and other thbgs of tlie like nature, 
"This knowledge is necessary, since the 
government of estates consists entirely on 
these things. 

After this inaiructionj which ought to 
hold the first place^ I believe that it is not 
useless to suffer girls, according to their 
leisure and the extent of their capacity, to 
read profane history j it is even a means 
of giving them a disgust for comedies and 
romances. Give them'j ihen^ the Grecian 
and Roman histories ; ihey will there see 
prodigies of courage and disinterestedness ; 
do not let them be ignorant of the history 
ot France, which has its beauties 5 mix 
those of the neighboring countries, and the ' 
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relations of distant countries which are 
judiciously written.* All this serves to 
enlaige the mind, and to raise the soul to 
prand sentiments, provided we avoid 
vanity and affectation. 

It is generally thought, that a giil of 
quality, who is well, brought up, should 
learn Italian and Spanish; but I see noth- 
ing less useful than this study, unless she 
be attached to the person of some Spanish 
or Italian princess, like our queens of Aus- 
tria and of Medicis; otherwise, these two 
languages serve for little but to enable them 
to read dangerous works, calculated to 
augment their defects. There is much 
more to be lost than to be gained by this 
study. That of Latin would be much 
more rational, for it is the language of the 
church; some fruit would arise from it, 
and an inestimable consolation from un- 
derstanding the sense of the words of the • 
divine ofiBce at which they so often assist. 

* It l8 scarcely neecnary to say, that the anthor 
would have added the history of her owb country, of 
whatever nation she might be, had he adverted to his 
Vork being translated. Trarulatar, 





Those even who seek for beauty in lan- 
guage would find it much more perfect 
and more solid in Latin, than iu the Ital- 
ian or Spanish, where there remains a 
frivolity of mind, and a vivacity of imagi- 
nation without rule. But I would only 
have those girls learn Latin, who have a 
firm judgment and modest conduct; who 
would know how to study it for what it is 
worth; renounce vain curiosity, and hide 
what they would have learned, and who 
would seek it only for their edification. 

I would permit them also, but with 
great choice, the reading of works of elo- 
quence and poetry, if I saw that they had 
a taste for it, and that their judgment was 
sufficiently solid to keep them to the true 
use of these things. But I should fear to 
embroil their lively imaginations too much 
by them, and I would have an exact 
sobriety reign throughout; every thing 
which makes love felt, the more it is soft- 
ened and enveloped the more it appears 
dangerous. 

Music and painting require the same 
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caution. All these arts arise from the 
same genius and the same taste. For 
music^we know that the ancients believed 
nothing to be more pernicious to a weU 
regulated republic^ than to suffer an ef- 
feminate melody to be introduced 5 it ener- 
vates men; it renders the soul soft and 
voluptuous; its languishing and passion- 
ate tones give so much pleasure, as to 
cause the soul to abandon itself wholly to 
the attraction of the senses. It was for 
this reason,' that the Spartan ihagistrates 
broke all the instruments, whose harmony 
was too delicious; and this was one of 
their most important regulations; it was 
on this account that Plato sternly rejected 
all the delicious tones which entered into 
the music of the Asiatics. How much 
stronger reason is there, that Christians 
ought never seek its pleasure? They 
ought to have a horror of such impassion- 
ed diversions. 

Poetry and music, if we take from them 
all that does not tend to a right end, might 
be employed very usefully to excite in the 
12 





soul sublime and lively sentiments of vir- 
tue. How many poetical works have we^ 
which the Hebrews sung 7 The canticles 
were the first monuments which preserved 
to us any tradition of divine things b^ore 
the Scriptures. We have seen how pow- 
erful music has been amongst the Pagans^ 
to raise the soul above vulgar sentiments. 
The church has believed that it could do 
nothing better to console her children, than 
by singing the praises of Grod. We can- 
not then ^ive up these arts which even 
the Spirit of Grod has consecrated. Sacred 
music and poetry would be the best of all 
means to give a disgust of profane plea- 
sures; but from the false prejudices of our 
nation, a taste for these arts would not be 
without danger. We must then hasten 
to make a young girl feel that we see very 
plainly, from such impressions, how many 
charms we find in music, without going 
out of pious subjects. If she have a voice, 
and a genius for the beauty of music, we 
cannot hope to keep her always ignorant 
of it. The prohibition would only increase 





the desire for it. It is better to give a 
regulated course to the torrent, than to un- 
dertake to stop it. Painting, amongst us, 
turns more easily to good; it also has a 
privilege for women; without it, their 
works could not be weU conducted. I 
know that they might be reduced to such 
simple works as would not require this 
art; but in the design which it seems to 
me we ought to have, to occupy thenund, 
at the same time that we employ the 
hands, of women of quality, I should wish 
that every pleasure were seasoned by some 
work of industry and of art These 
works cannot produce beauty, if the 
knowledge of painting does not conduct 
them. Hence it is, that almost all that 
we now see in stufis, laces, and embroide- 
ry, are in bad taste : all is confusion, with- 
out design or proportion. These things 
pass for pretty, because they cost much 
labor to those who make them, and much 
money to those who buy them; their 
splendor dazzles those who see them from 
a distance, or who do not understand 
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them. Women have made the rules 
which govern the fashions ; those ^ who 
should contest them would only pass for 
TTisionaries. They would, neyertheless, 
undeceive themselves^ if they were to 
consult the painters, and hy this means 
put themselires in a state of receiving 
greater pleasure at a moderate expense, by 
malcing worka of nobte variety and beauty, 
which would be above the inegular 
caprice of fashion. 

They ought equally to fear and despise 
idleness- Liet them jemember that the 
primitive Christians, of every condition in 
life, worked J not to am»»se themselves, but 
for occupation, ibDowing serious and use- 
ful empbymenta. Natural order, the 
penance imposed on the first man, and 
from him. on all his posterity; that of 
which the new man, who is Jesus Christ, 
has left us so great an example; every 
thing engages us to a laborious life, each 
according to his condition. 

We ought lo consider^ in the education 
of a girl, her condition, the situation in 
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which she will probably pass her life> a&d 
the profession which she may be likely to 
embrace. Let us be careful that she con- 
ceive no hopes above her condition. 
There are not a few persons whom it has 
cost dear to have raised their hopes too 
high; that which would otherwise have 
rendered them hai)py, becomes disgusting 
from the moment they have conceived the 
hope of a state above them. If a girl be 
destined to live in the country^ turn her 
mind early to the occupations which en^ 
gage her there, and suffer her not to taste 
the diversions of the city ; show her the 
advantages of a simple and active life ; if 
she be of a moderate condition in the city, 
do not let her mix with those lof the court; 
this commerce would only serve to make 
her acquire an unbecoming and ridiculous 
air. Keep her within the -bounds of her 
condition, and give her for a model those 
who best succeed in it ; form her mind to 
those things which will occupy her during 
her life; teach her the economy of ike 
house, the care which it is necessary to 






take of the receipts of rents for town and 
country^ what regards the education of 
children^ and, in short, the detail of other 
occupations in affairs of commerce, in 
which you foresee Aat she may have to 
enter, when she will be married. If, on 
the contrary, she should express an inclt- 
nation for a religious life, oi her own free 
choice, turn all her education to the state 
to which she aspires. Put the powers of 
her mind and body to serious trials before 
you allow her to enter her noyitiate, which 
is a kind of engagement with respect to 
the honor of the world. Habituate her to 
silence; exercise her obedience in things 
contrary to her humor or inclination ; try 
by degrees to see what are her qualifica- 
tions for the state she has in view; accus- 
tom her to a coarse, serious, and laborious 
life; show her how free and happy per- 
sons in religion are, who can dispense 
with a great deal of that vanity and atten- 
tion which, in the world, is in some de- 
gree indispensable. In one word, accus- 
tom her to poverty ; but make her feel the 




happiness that Jesus Christ has revealed 
for the poor in spirit. Be careful not to 
leave a taste for any vanity of the world 
when she shall quit it Without exposing 
her to trials that are dangerous in them-^ 
selves^ discover to her the thorns conceal- 
ed under the false pleasures which the 
world gives/ and show her how many 
persons are &ere unhappy in the midst of 
pleasures. 










ON GOVERNESSES. 

FORESEE that this plaa 
of education will be thought 
[ by many people to be a chi- 
' mericl project. It would be 
necessary^ they will say, to possess dis- 
cernment^ patience, and extraordinary tal- 
ents to execute it. Where are the gov- 
ernesses capable of understanding it ? And 
where are they who can follow it 1 But I 
beg them to consider attentively, that when 
we undertake a work on the best educa- 
tion to be given to children, we are not to 
give imperfect rules. It is not then to be 
objected, that we aim* at what is most 
perfect in this research. 

It is true, that every one cannot reach 
the practice so far as our thoughts go^ 
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when we put them on paper. Bat, io 
fine, though eren we cannot arriye at per- 
fection in this work of education, it is not 
useless to know what perfection is, and to 
endeavor to obtain it It is the best means 
of approaching towards it. On the other 
hand, this work does not suppose an ac- 
complished nature in children, and a con- 
currence of all the circumstances which 
are deemed the most happy for composing 
a perfect education. On the contrary, I 
endeavor to give rules for bad or spoiled 
natures ; I suppose the ordinary mistakes 
in education ; and I have recourse to the 
most simple means of redressing them all, 
or in part, as it may he necessary. It is 
true, diat we shall not find in this little 
work sufficient to make a neglected or ill- 
conducted education succeed ; but are we 
to be astonished at that? Is it not the best 
that we can wish, to find simple rules, 
where exact practice will make a solid ed- 
ucation. I own that we can do, and we 
do every day, less for children than I pro- 
pose ; but we see but too well how much 
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youth suffers by this neglect The road I 
present^ though it may appear long^ is the 
shortest^ since it leads directly to where 
we want to go ; the other road^ which is 
that of fear, and of a superficial cultivation 
of the mind, however short it appears, is 
too long ; for by it we never arrive at the 
true end of education, which is to per- 
suade the mind, and to inspire it with a 
sincere love of virtue. The greater num- 
ber of children whom we conduct by this 
road, have yet to begin their education 
when it seems to be finished ; and after 
they have passed the first years of their 
entrance on the world, and have commit- 
ted faults which frequently cannot be re- 
paired, then only their own experience acnd 
reflections lead them to the maxims with 
which this restrained and superficial edu- 
cation had not been able to inspire them. 
We ought to observe that this first trouble, 
which I require to be taken for children, 
and which persons without experience 
consider as overpowering and impractica- 
ble, spares consequences much more vex- 
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atious^ and smooths obstacles which 
become insurmountable^ in consequence of 
an education less exact and uncultivated. 
In fine, let us consider, that to execute 
this project of education, the question is 
less to do things which require great tal- 
ents, than to avoid gross faults which we 
have remarked in detail. It is an impor- 
tant point not to press children to be 
assiduous about them, to observe them, to 
inspire them with confidence, to answer 
clearly and with good sense their little 
questions, to leave them to act naturally, 
that we may the better know them, and 
inform them with patience, when they de- 
ceive themselves, or commit some fault. 
It would be unreasonable to expect that a 
good education should be conducted by a 
bad governess; it is undoubtedly enough 
to give rules which will enable a moderate 
subject to succeed. It is not demanding 
too much of this subject to desire that she 
should have at least good sense, a rational 
humor, and a true fear of God ; such a 
governess will find nothing in this wii- 
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ting subtle and abstracted. Though she 
should not even understand the whole of 
it, she will conceive it generally, and that 
will be sufficient. Make her read it many 
times ; take the trouble to read it with her ; 
give her the Uberty of stopping you, when- 
ever she does not understand you, and 
when she is not persuaded of its truth ; 
afterwards put her to practise it, and as 
she loses sight, in speaking to the children, 
of the rules in this work which she had 
agreed to follow, remark to her gently 
upon it in private. This application will 
at first be painful to you ; but if you are 
the father or mother of the child, it is your 
essential duty. On the other hand, you 
will not for a long time have any great 
difficulty in it ; for this governess, if she 
be sensible, and Well disposed, will learn 
more in a month by her practice and your 
advice, than by long reasonings ; she will 
soon walk in the right road. You will 
have also this advantage as a release to 
you, that she will find in this Uttle work 
the principal discourses which it will be 
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necessary to hold with the children on the 
most important maxims, all ready, so that 
she will only haye to follow them. Thus 
she will hare before her eyes a collection 
of conversations which she ought to have 
with the children, on those things which 
are most difficult to make them understand. 
It is a kind of practical education, which 
will conduct her by the hand. You may 
also make use of the Historical Cate- 
chism, of which we haye already spoken. 
Only make the governess whom you form, 
read it several times; and above all, en- 
deavor to make her understand the preface 
well, that she may in the end enter into 
this method of teaching. It must, how- 
ever, be owned, that these persons of mode-, 
rate talent, to whom I confine myself, are 
rare to find. But we must have a proper 
instrument of education; for the most 
simple things axe not to be learned of 
themselves ; and they turn always to what 
is wrong in an ill formed mind. Choose<„ 
then, from your own family, or from your 
tenants, or from your friends, or from a 
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well regulated seminary, some giil whom 
you believe capable of being trained; 
think of forming her at an early age for 
this employment; and keep her some time 
about you, that you may prove her, before 
you confide to her a trust so precious. 
Five or six governesses, trained in this 
manner, would soon be capable of forming 
a great number of others. We should 
find ourselves, perhaps, deceived in some 
of these persons ; but finally, in the great 
number, we should always find sufficient 
to make amends for this disappointment^ 
and we should not be in the extreme em- 
barrassment in which we now perpetually 
find ourselves. Religious and secular 
communities, whose institutions have been 
founded for the education of youth, might 
also enter upon this system which is so 
well calculated to form their mistresses of 
boarders, and mistresses of schools. 

But although the difficulty of finding 
governesses be great, it must be owned 
that there is another greater, the irregular- 
ity of the parents. Every thing is useless. 







if they themselves will not concur in this 
work. The whole foundation is^ that they 
give to tl^eir children right maxims and 
edifying examples. This is what we can 
only hope for in a small number of fami- 
lies. We see in the greater number of 
houses only confusion^ and changes; a 
number of domestics^ amongst whom 
reigns as much contradiction of mind^ as 
between their superiors. What a fright- 
ful school for children ! Often a mother, 
who passes her life at cards, in going to 
the theatre, and in improper conversations, 
complains, in a grave tone that she cannot 
find a governess capable of educating her 
daughters. But what can the best educa- 
tion do for girls when they see before their 
eyes such a mother ? And again, we often 
see parents who, as St. Augustin says, 
themselves lead their children to public 
spectacles and other diversions, which 
cannot f^ to disgust them with a life of 
seriousness and occupation, in which even 
these parents wish to engage them. They 
thus mix poison with salutary food. They 
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speak of wisdom ; but accustom the lively- 
imaginations of their children to the violent 
emotions caused by the impassioned rep- 
resentation of music, after which, they are 
unable to apply themselves. They give 
them food to excite the passions, and then 
they are surprised when innocent pleasures 
become insipid. After this, they still ex- 
pect their children's education to succeed ; 
and they look upon it as an unnecessary 
austerity, if this mixture of good and evil 
be not permitted. Is it not imputing a 
false honor to ourselves, to desire a good 
education for our children, without choos- 
ing to take the trouble of it ; or to subject 
ourselves to the rules necessary for iti 

Let us finish by the portrait which the 
wise man has given of a virtuous woman : 

Proverbs xxxi. Who shaUfind a vdL- 
iarU woman? The price of her is as of 
things brought afar off, and from the ittter- 
most coasts. The heart of her husband 
tnisteth in her, and he shaU have no need of 
spoils. She wiU render him good and not 
evU, all the days of her l^e. She hath sought 
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wool and flax, and hath wrought by the 
cofumd <f her hands. She is like the mer- 
chant s ship, she bringeth her bread from 
cfair, ^nd she hath rjsen in the night, and 
given aprey to her household and viehials to 
her maidens. She hath considered a field, 
and bought it : Vfith the fruit of her hands 
she hath planted a vineyard. ^ hath gird- 
ed her Unns wUh strength,and hathOrength- 
ened her arm. She hath tasted and seen that 
her traffic is good : her lamp shaU not be 
put out in ihe night. She hath put her 
hand to strong things, and her fingers have 
taken hold of the spindie. She hath opened 
her hand to the needy, and stretched out her 
hands to the poor. She shaU not fear for 
her house in the cold (f snow : for aU lier 
domestics are clothed with double garments. 
She hath made for herse^ clothing rf tapes- 
try ; fine linen and purple is her covering. 
Her husband is honorable in the gates, 
when he sitteth among the senators of the 
land. She made fine linen and sold it, and 
deUoered a girdUe to the Chananite (or 
merchant). Strength and beauty are her 
13 Q 
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cloHdng, and aht AaU laugh in the laiier 
day. She hath opened hermouth to wisdom, 
and the law (f clemency is upon heAongue. 
She haih looked v>^ tothe paths <f hot 
house, and haih not eaten the hread^indo- 
knee, J}er children rose up and cdOed her 
liessed: her husband, and he praised her. 
Many daughters hone aceusnulated riches : 
thau hast surpassed them aU, Faoor is de- 
ceit and beauiy is vain : the woman that 
fuareth the Lord, AethaU he praised, Qioe 
her of the fruit of her^nds; and let her 
works praise her in the gates. 

However the extreme difference of man- 
ners, the brevity and coldness of figures, 
render this language at first rather obscure, 
we find in it a style so lively and so fall, 
that we soon become charmed with it, if 
we examine it more minutely; but what 
I wish most to be remarked, on the au- 
thority of Solomon, the wisest of all men, 
is, that the Holy Spirit himself, whose 
words are so magnificent, makes us ad- 
mire, in a rich and noble woman, the sim- 
phcity of her manners, her economy, and 
labor. 







PENELON'S EPISTLE 

^ TO A 

LADY OF DISTINCTION', 

^ ON THE 

EDUCATION OP HEK DAUGHTER. 

Madam : 

^S you desire, I will endeavor 
I to give you my ideas upon the 
^ education of your daughter. 
Had you many to educate, 
the task would be embarrassing, as your 
connexions in life oblige you to absent 
yourself more from your family than you 
would wish. In that case, you should 
choose some convent where the education 
of boarders is studiously attended to. But 
as you have an only daughter to educate, 
and as Grod has rendered you perfectly 
adequate to the undertaking, I think she 
may receive from you a better education 
than in any convent The eyes of a wise, 
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tender and Christian mother^ undoubtedly 
discover Uemishes that would escape 
others. As these qualities are very rare, 
the most prudent step^ It mother can take^ 
is to confide her children's education to 
some regular community. Frequently, 
mothers have not learning requisite to 
educate their daughters, or if they have, 
they do not strengthen it by the example 
of a serious and Christian conduct, with- 
out which the most solid instructions make 
no impression. With you the reverse is 
the case, you think but of serving God; 
religion is the first of your cares, and you 
will only inspire your daughter with what 
she will see you practise. Hence I must 
except you from the general rule, and pre- 
fer you, for her education, to any convent. 
There is even a great advantage in her 
receiving her education from you. The 
most subtle of poisons is vanity; and even 
in a convent, if the greatest precaution be 
not taken, this vice, so dangerous for 
young persons, may have its charms. 
She would hear the scholars speaking of 
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the world as of a scene of enchantment; 
and nothing can leave a more pernicious 
impression on the mind than this deceit^ 
ful image. It is held up at a distance^ as 
the centre of pleasure and enjoyment^ 
whilst its disappointments are carefully 
concealed. The world never dazzles so 
much as when viewed at a distance, be- 
fore it has been really seen, and wiUiout 
being forewarned of its seduction. Hence, 
I would fear a worldly convent more than 
the world itseli*. On the contrary, if a 
community have preserved the fervor and 
regularity of its institute, a young girl 
may be brought up in it in profound igno- 
rance of the world. It would, undoubted- 
ly, be a happy ignorance were it to last 
for ever; but if this girl, on leaving the 
convent, is to return to the paternal man- 
sion, in which the spirit of the world 
abounds, nothing is more to be feared than 
this sudden surprise. A girl who has 
been disengaged from the world by being 
ignorant of it, and in whose heart virtue 
has not had time to strike deep roots, wiU 
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soon be tempted to believe that the charms 
of a worldly life have been studiously con- 
cealed from her. She leaves the convent 
like a person who has been brought forth 
from a dark dun^j^eon where he has been 
pent up all his life, and exposed to open 
day. Nothing can be more dazzling than 
this sudden transit from one extreme to 
another. Far better is it for a girl to be 
introduced by degrees to the manners of 
the world, under the protection of a dis- 
creet and virtuous mother who will only 
suffer her to see what is proper for her — 
who will point out as occasion shall offer 
the dangers of the world, and who will 
teach her by her own example, to use it 
with moderation, and as necessity requires. 
I esteem the education given in good con- 
vents; but I have a decided preference to 
that given by a learned and virtuous 
mother, if she have it in her power to give 
the necessary attendance. I conclude, 
therefore, that your daughter is better 
situated near you, than she can possibly 
be in the very best convent. But there 
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are very few mothers to whom I would 
venture to give the same advice. 

I allow that this education would be at- 
tended with many dangers, unless you 
take care in the choice of persons you suf- 
fer to be about your daughter. Your 
domestic occupations, and the duties of 
civility abroeui, will not permit you to 
have your child always under your eyes. 
You cannot always take her with you; 
but I recommend you, to quit her as little 
as possible. If you entrust her to light, 
indiscreet, or disorderly women, they will 
teach her more evil in eight days, than 
you will be able to teach her good in 
several years. These persons, who, for 
the most part, have only received a very 
moderate education themselves, will edu- 
cate your child in the same defective man- 
ner. They will speak in her presence 
with too great freedom, and your daughter 
will not fail to notice every thing that is 
said or done, and will endeavor to dp the 
same. They will lay down the most Mse 
and dangerous maxims. The child will 






hear slander^ lyiiig, suspicious and wrang- 
ling words; she will see jealousies^ ani- 
mosities, incompatibility of temper^ and 
sometimes false and dangerous devotions 
without any correction of the grossest 
faults. These persons^ moreover, are of 
a mean and servile spirit : they will not 
fail to please the child by base and dan- 
gerous flattery. I confess, that the educa- 
tion given in the most indifferent convents, 
would be superior to this domestic educa- 
tion; but I am supposing that you will 
never lose sight of your daughter, except 
in cases of absolute necessity, and that you 
will have a person on whom you can de- 
pend to take the responsibility in your 
absence. This person must have suffi- 
cient sense and virtue to know how to 
maintain a certain degree of authority 
sufficient to keep others that may be em- 
ployed in their strict duty ; to correct the 
child when necessary, without incurring 
her displeasure, and to acquaint you, at 
your return, of whatever is deserving your 
notice. I allow, that such a person is not 
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easy to be found; but you must attend to 
this point, and do not refuse the necessary 
expense to make her situation as agreea- 
ble as possible. I know that you may, on 
many occasions, be disappointed ; but you 
must rest satisfied with the essential quali- 
fications, and tolerate such defects as may 
be mixed with these accomplishments. 
Without the assistance of a person of this 
description, believe me, you will never 
succeed in the education of your daughter. 
As your daughter shows great quick- 
ness of parts, great facility, penetration 
and candor, I fear she may acquire a taste 
for ambition, and an excess of vain and 
dangerous curiosity. You will permit me 
to make one reflection, which ought not 
to wound your delicacy of feeling, as it 
does not regard you. Women, in general 
are more passionately fond of the orna- 
ments of the mind than of those of the 
body. Those who are capable of study, 
and who have hopes of distinguishing 
themselves, are more anxious about their 
books than their dress — ^they conceal their 
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ieaming a litde ; but only by halves, to hare 
the merit of modesty with that of capacity. 
Other kinds of vanity may with less dif- 
ficulty be redressed; because they are 
more easily detected, hold out less chaima 
to the possessor, and mark her as a friyo- 
lous and trifling character. But a curious 
woman, who prides herself on her exten- 
sive knowledge and great superiority over 
the rest of her sex, finds her glory in 
despising the amusements and vanities 
that have such attractions for others; she 
thinks herself capable of forming a solid 
judgment on every difficult occurrence, 
and no consideration can remove this opin- 
ion, whereas on the contrary, generally 
speaking, it is impossible thai she could 
be complete mistress of every branch of 
knowledge. She is more dazzled than 
enlightened by her literary accomplish- 
ments; she flattera herself with knowing 
every thing, and of course, is erer ready 
to decide. In every discussion, how much 
soever above her capacity, even in affairs 
of religion, she warmly embraces one 
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party in oppositioa to the other. Hence^ 
it happened^ that all the modem sects 
made such astonishing progress in their 
infancy by means, of women^ who have 
passionately supported^ and craftily insin- 
uated their new fangled doctrines. Wo- 
men in conversation are eloquent^ and at 
leading a cabal uncommonly dexterous. 
The gross vanities of women who are de- 
clared vain, are much less to be appre- 
hended than those serious and refined 
vanities which effect a display of ready 
wit and superior abilities, which appear 
brilliant with a certain show of solid merit. 
It will therefore be necessary, incessantly 
to recall your daughter to a judicious sim- 
phcity. It win be enough for her to pos- 
sess that knowledge of her religion which 
is sufiicient firmly to 'believe it, and punc- 
tually to follow it in practice, without any 
pretensions to dispute on such subjects. 
She must only hear the church, and follow 
faithfully those who preach her doctrine. 
Her confessor should be a man edifying 
by the regularity of his manners and skill- 
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ed in the science of conducting souls to 
God. She must shun the conversation of 
indiscreet women who take upon them- 
selves to argue points of doctrine; and she 
should he taught how unbecoming and 
dangerous this hberty is. She should bold 
in utter abhorrence all pernicious pubhca- 
tions, without wishing even to examine 
why they are condemned. She should 
learn to be diffident of herself^ and to fear 
|he snare of curiosity and presumption. 
She should be earnest in her supplications 
to God, that she may become poor in 
spirit, frequently recollected, and at all 
times submissive. She should take plea- 
sure in being corrected by her wise and 
discreet friends, even in her most decided 
judgments, and should possess the talent 
of listening with deference to others. I 
would much sooner have her learned in 
the manner of keeping the accounts of the 
house, than in the school disputes of the- 
ologians on the' subject of grace. Let her 
be occupied with needle work, with tapes- 
try that may be useful in the house, and 
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may habituate her to live happily at home^ 
without too much communication witli 
this dangerous world; but do not permit 
her to argue on divinity to the great risk 
of her faith. All will be lost if she set her- 
self up for a wit, or if she become disgust- 
ed with domestic employments. The * 
valiant woman, says the wise man, spins, 
finds happiness in her own family, — ^is 
silent, believes and obeys; she disputes 
not against the church. 

I am perfectly satisfied, that you wiU be 
able, as occasions shall present themselves, 
to introduce certain well-timed reflections 
on the impropriety and indecency observa- 
ble in the affected display of erudition in 
a certain class of females. These observa- 
tions you must make purposely to pre- 
serve your daughter from foundering 
against the same dangerous rock. Bu.t as 
the authority of a mother must be care- 
fully preserved, and as the wisest lessons 
do not always carry conviction to a daugh- 
ter, when contrary to her inclinations, it 
would be advisable to engage ladies of ap- 





proved merit in the world, and your true 
friends, to speak with you in the presence 
of your daughter on this subject, without 
appearing to allude to her in the most 
distant manner. You must concur in 
blaming the yain and ridiculous character 
of women who affect to pass for learned^ 
and who betray a marked partiality for in- 
novators in religion. These indirect in- 
structions will, in all appearance, leave a 
more lasting impression on her mind, than 
r'l the discourses you could dirett to her 
personally. 

With regard to dress, I would wish you 
might be able to instil into your daughter's 
mind a true taste for moderation. There 
are some characters, so decided among 
women, and so extravagant, that medio- 
crity to them is of all things the least sup- 
portable. They would prefer an austere 
and marked simplicity, which would show 
a spirit of reform and censure of the world, 
in renouncing the extravajgance of the 
reigning fashion, sooner than walk in the 
just medium, which they look upon as an 
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evident want of taste^ and as a stupid and 
insignificant line of conduct. It is^ not- 
withstanding, true, that the point most 
enviable, and at the same time the most 
rare, is to aim at that wise and just medi- 
ocrity, which will equally avoid both ex- 
tremes, which will give to the world what 
it can reasonably expect, without trespass- 
ing the limits which moderation has pre- 
scribed. True wisdom^ with regard to 
furniture, equipage, and dress, is to avoid 
singulailtyby avoiding all extremes. Dress 
yourself, you may say to your daughter, 
so as not to pass in the eyes of the world 
as a slovenly person without taste; but at 
the same time, let no affectation of dress, , 
nor pomp appear in your exterior: thus 
you will show that you are possessed of 
reason and virtue far superior to your fur- 
niture, equipage or dress ; you will make 
use of them without becoming their slave. 
You must endeavor to show your daugh- 
ter that it is pomp which confoimds all 
ranks, and raises persons of low birth that 
have become, suddenly and by ilUcit 
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means^ opulent, above persons of most 
distinguished rank. It is this prevalent 
disorder which corrupts the morals of a 
nation^ which excites avarice^ accustoms 
persons to intrigues and meanness^ and 
saps by degrees all the foundations of pro- 
bity* She ought also to be made sensible, 
that whatever riches a young lady may 
bring into a family, she must soon prove 
its ruin if she introduce into it a passion 
for luxury, which no riches can satisfy. 
Endeavor, at the same time, to l^ch her 
to reflect on the distresses and miseries of 
the poor, to commiserate their situation, 
and to consider what a disgrace it is to 
^ humanity, that certain persons, who live 
in the greatest opulence, should put no 
limits to their extravagance, whilst they 
cruelly and unfeelingly refuse what is es- 
sentially necessary to the maintenance of 
the indigent. If you keep your daughter 
in a state bdow those of her own rank and 
age in life, you run the risk of alienating 
her affections from you. She may per- 
haps, in that case, feel a desire for what 





she sees and admires in others, but what 
she cannot acquire. She would then be 
tempted to think, that you were too par- 
simonious and too severe. She would, 
then, perhaps, be impatient to see herself 
at her own disposal, that she might have 
her fling in the vanity of the world. You 
would succeed far better by keeping her 
in a just medium, and this line of conduct 
must meet with the approbation of aU 
prudent and sensible persons. She will 
then see that you wish her to have every 
thing that becomes her j that you deny no- 
thing through sordid economy; that you 
have a just consideration for her, and that 
your only wish is to preserve her from 
imitating the extravagaiMse of certain per- 
sons, whose vanity knows no bounds. 

It is extremely essential that you do not 
yield to any immodest fashions which 
are unworthy of Christianity. You may 
call in arguments from good breeding, and 
from interest, to support in this case the 
cause of religion. A young lady, who 
forms a connexion with a vain, irregular, 
14 »* 
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and light character, may be said to make 
a sacrifice of all future happiness and con- 
tent Hence, she ought to make herself 
as agreeable as possible to persons of an 
opposite cast. But to find a steady, wise, 
and discreet companion for life, she must 
be extremely correct and modest, and sufier 
nothing light or foolish to transpire in her 
comportment For where is the man, 
who has any pretensions to wisdom and 
prudence himself^ whp can admire a 
young woman, who,^to judge from ap- 
pearances, is full of vanity and conceit, 
and whose virtue is at best mther equivo- 
cal? 

But your grand resource, to implant in 
the mind true Christian virtue, is to gain 
the heart of your daughter. Do not dis^ 
gust her with piety by an useless severity ; 
give her a proper decree of liberty, and 
sufier her to enjoy innocent amusements. 
Habituate her never to suffer the least 
shadow of sin to mix with her diversions, 
and never to place her satisfaction in such 
as are attended with danger. Select for 
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your daughter discreet and good compan- 
ions, who will not corrupt her; let her 
have fixed hours of recreation^ which will 
gire no disrelish for serious pursuits the 
remaind er of the day. Endeavor to excite 
in her breast an affectionate love for God, 
and teach her not to look upon him as 
merely an Almighty and inexorable Judge, 
whose eye is ever upon us, — to watchj 
censure, and restrain us upon every oc- 
casion. Show her how sweet is the ser- 
vice of' the Lord — how he proportions his 
gifts and graces to our necessities, and 
how much he commiserates otir weak- 
ness ; accustom her to address him as a 
tender and affectionate parent. Let her 
never look upon prayer as a troublesome 
inactivity, where the mind is under a con- 
stant restraint, while the distracted ima- 
gination is for ever watidering. Give her 
to understand that she ought frequently to 
turn her thoughts inwardly upon herself, 
to find her God there; because his king- 
dom is in us. At every hour either of the 
day or night, we may speak to our God 
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* with all simplicity j confess our faults, re- 
prescDt our necessities, ami take the neces- 
sary measures for their speedy amend- 
ment- We ougiit to listen to God in the 
interior silence of the soul, saying: IvfUi 
Uiten to tlie Ijord %jnthin mymlf. We must 
endeavor to acquire the happy and excel- 
lent habit of walking always in hig pres- 
ence, and of doing all things, great or 
smallj for his lore j and as often as we 
perceiTe that we have lost sight ot^ his 
presence, so often must we renew it. We 
must peace Rhly endeavor to remove ihe 
thoughts that distract us as soon as ever 
we remark them, without distracting our 
minds still more with violent efforts^ or 
with too great uneasiness on account of 
their frequent and importunate returns. 
We must be patient with ourselves, and 
not feel disheartened at our levity and in- 
constancy. Involuntary distractions do 
not remove us from Godj no disposition 
is more agreeable to him than the humble 
patience of a soul ever ready to recom- 
mence her good resolutions to return to 






him. Your daughter will soon enter into 
a true spirit of prayer, provided you will 
facilitate the practice by opening to her 
the door. No sallies of wit, no great effort 
of the imagination, no exquisite and senti- 
mental affections are necessary, which 
God gives and takes away as he sees ex- 
pedient. When we know no other sort 
of prayer but that which consists in sensi* 
ble and pleasing affection^, so well calcu- 
lated to flatter our interior, we soon be- 
come discouraged ; for this sort of prayer 
is very soon exhausted, and then we seem 
to think that all is lost. But tell her, that 
prayer resembles a simple, familiar, and 
affectionate intercourse of society ; or to 
speak more properly, that it is this society 
itself. 

Habituate her betimes to unbosom her- 
self before h?r God, to make use of every 
method to converse with him, to entertain 
him, to address him with confidence, as 
she would speak freely and without re- 
serve to a person she loves, and who as 
sincerely loves her. The fkr greater part 






of persons who limit themselves to a cer- 
tsdn form of prayer as before Gr9d as they 
are before persons they respect^ and whom 
they only see occasionally through formal- 
ity, without either loving them, or being 
bved by them; the whole visit "passes in 
ceremonies and compliments ; both parties 
are uneasy, tired and impatient to be set 
at liberty. Whereas persons truly interior 
are, with God, as with the most intimate 
friends ; they do not measure their words, 
because they know to whom they are 
speaking; every thing proceeds from the 
simplicity and abundance of the heart. 
We speak to him of the most interesting 
subjects of his own glory and of our sal- 
vation. We mention to him the faults 
we wish to correct, the duties we wish 
to fulfil, the temptations we wish to over- 
come, and the artifices of our own self 
love, we wish to repress. In a word, 
we tell him every thing, and he hears 
every thing; we pass in review his com- 
mandments, and even his counsels, to see 
how we have observed them. This is no 
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longer a ceremonial intercourse, but a free 
conversation of true iriendship. Then 
God becomes the faend of the heart; a 
parent, in whose breast a child finds con- 
solation, a spouse with whom, through 
grace, one and the same spirit is found to 
animate them. There we humble, with- 
out discouraging ourselves; we unite a 
sincere confidence in God, with a total 
diffidence of ourselves; there we never 
forget the correction of our faults; but we 
forget to listen to the deceitful counsels ot 
self love. If you instil and nourish this 
simple and solid piety into your daughter, 
she cannot fail of making most rapid pro- 
I remain, &c. 








THE PORTRAIT 

or A 

VIRTUOUS m ACCOMPLISHED WOICAN. 

PAINT£0 B7 THE INIMITABLE FENELOM 

IN HIS XXII. BOOK OF ''TELEMACHUS,'' 

IN THE CHABACTER OF ANTIOFE, 

AHD rOSMBD ON TBB BTSTBM OP BDUOATfOlT XJklV 
DOWN IN TBB PBBSENT WOME, MUST VmOTB HIOH- 
LT ACCEPTABLE. 

A woman loveliest of the lovely kind. 
In body perfect, and complete in mind. 

NTIOPE is mild, simple 
an4 wise; her hands despise 
not labor; she forsees things 
at a distance; she provides^ 
against all contingencies; she knows 
when it is proper to. be silent; she acts 
regularly and without hurry; she is con- 
tinually employed, but never embarrassed, 
because she does every thing in its proper 
season. The good order of her father's 
house IS her glory, it adds a greater lustre 
to her than beauty. Though the caie of 
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all lies upon her^ and she is charged with 
the burden of reproving, refusing, retrench- 
ing (things which make almost all women 
hated,) yet she has acquired the love of 
all the household; and this, because they 
do not find in her either passion, or con- 
ceitedness, or levity, or humors as in other ' 
women. By a single glance of her eye, 
they know her meaning, and are afraid to 
displease her. 

The orders she gives are precise; she 
commands nothing but what can be per- 
formed; she reproves with kindness, and 
in reproving encourages. Her father's 
heart reposes upon Ker as a traveller, 
fainting beneath the sun's sultry ray, re- 
poses himself upon the tender grass under 
a shady tree. 

Antiope is a treasure worth seeking in 
the most remote comers of the earth. 
Neither her person nor her mind is set off 
with vain ornaments ; and her imagina- 
tion, though lively, is retained by her dis- 
cretion. She never speaks but through 
necessity; and when she opens her mou^, 
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soft persuasion and simple graces flow 
from her lips. When she speaks, every 
one is silent ; and she is heard with such 
attention, that she blushes, and is almost 
inclined to suppress what she intended to 
say ; so that she is rarely ever heard to 
• speak at any length. 
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FENELON'S PLAN OF EDUCATION 

REDUCED TO PRINCIPLES. 



I. Study well the camtUviion and genius 
of your child. 

II. Follow nature, and proceed easily 
and patiently. 

III. Suffer servants, as little as possible, 
to be with her, much less to terrify her 
with frightful stories. 

IV. Give her a pleasing idea of virtue, 
and Sifrightftd picture of vice. 

V. Let her diet be plain and wholesome, 
and her exercise and meals justly regu- 
lated. 

VI. Watch the first appearances of re**- 
«Mi, and carefully cultivate them. 

VII. Labor sweetly to correct her child- 
ish passions and prejudices, 

VIII. Use no dissembling arts to pacify 
or persuade her. 

IX. Recommend an open, sincere char- 
acter, and show an abhorrence for dupU- 
city. 2i« 
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X. If she be ttrUty, do not fiaiter her; if 
tlttif, do not discourage her. 

XT. Endeavor to rectify her jtidpnerU^ 
ibrtify her reasoQj aad restrain her iwwgtn- 
alion. 

XJL To all her questions give short and 
opposite answers, 

XllL Promoie useful atriositif; bul 
suppress every seniinient of vanity and 
self-conctU. 

XIV. Instil into her first principles of 
pnlUtncsSf ttwdtsiy, and every Christian 

XV. Show the defonnily and baseness^ 
of a lie, and how detestable is the charac- 
ter of a liar. 

XVI. Check her over impetuous (kdrts, 
and habituate her to priviUiom. 

XVI L Teach her to do all things io 
orrfer, and with rtiethod ; but nothing in a 
hiirry^ 

X V 1 1 1 . 1 nsin uate the p rinciples of econ- 
tmiij; but impose a hatred of pm-sint^ny. 

XIX. Improve ilie feelings of her 
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lieart, by coadacting her to objects ii) 
distress. 

XX. Let her see that personal charms 
are not to be compared with mental ac- 
complishments. 

XXI. Her dress and studies should 
both be regulated according to her rank in 
life. 

XXII. Civility is due to Bli;familiairity 
only to a few. 

XXIII. The less she esteems herself, 
the more she will be admired by others. 

XXIV. Teach her to copy in herself, 
what she most admires in her companions, 
and carefully to avoid what may be ofien- 
sive in them. 

XXV. A habit of industry and oc- 
cupation will secure her from many temp- 
tations. 

XXVI. Make her virtiums in youth, 
and she will be a support to her parents 
in their old age. 

XXVII. Let virtue and religion have 
the tirst place in her heart 

8» 
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XXVIIL Let her early ytart be devoted 

lo solid piety, 

XXIS. Instruct her of how much 
greater i^alne. is her imfnmi^ m%d than this 
ptrufmlik worlds 

XXX* And thai sooner than nsk the 
firmer^ she oitist saciifice ihe l&tier. 









CONCLUDING 

SlUHreM to ^Parents anH ¥ounfl JTemales. 




" I exbort you, with all ihe power of my soul, tn 
consider the good education of your children as the 
most important business of life."— St. Chrtsobtom. 



O add any thing to the ad- 
mirable lessons of the amia- 
ble and accomplished Fene- 
^ Ion, must appear presumptu- 
ous. But from one who has known the 
Female Character under every form^ a 
few concluding words may not be unac- 
ceptable. Upon the good education of 
Females almost every thing depends. 
Without this, all their beauty is vain, and 
all human accomplishments are often only 
the more dangerous to virtue. But with 
it beauty and accomplishments may tend 
to promote the most exalted purposes. A 
good education must, therefore, have for 
its objey!t, whatever may conduce to the 
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health of the body, the cullivation of the 
mind, and the salvation of the soul. 

I. The health and strength of the body, 
must ever be dear to all Parents, who have 
any regard for their Children. 

To give them life only, to give a dis- 
eased or dying existence, would be a 
species of barbarity, unworthy a savage. 
It is not only their duty, but must ever be 
their pleasure, to seek by every possible 
means, not only the present, but future 
welfare of their offspring. They will, 
therefore, take care, to prepare them for 
that state of life, for which they may seem 
more particularly designed, and give them 
all the necessary means to discharge its 
duties in the most perfect manner. 

II. Next to the health and preservation 
of their body, the due cultivation of their 
mind should be an object dear to the heart 
of every Parent. To form the character 
of children for the various vicissitudes of 
life, to induce them to cultivate that sweet- 
ness of temper, dignity of manners, and 
that genuine poHteness which St Francis 



^^ 




de Sales considers such a beautiful feature 
in the character of a Christian, will ever 
be their pleasure and delight. It is also 
right to cultivate in them a taste for the 
arts and sciences — to enliarge their thoughts 
— ^to teach them how to thinks as well as 
how to act — ^to give them, as far as may be 
necessary, a knowledge of the languages, 
and early to show them how they ought 
to use all for tlie promotion of order, 
charity and friendship* 

Study will improve their memory, form 
their judgment, and if diligently and judi- 
ciously pursued, will give them such re- 
sources in their own minds, as will render 
them in after life independent of idle visit- 
ers and conversations, with other still 
more dangerous amusements, which a 
vacuity of mind renders necessary to some 
young females. Teach them to imitate 
those of their sex, whose knowledge has 
kept pace with their piety. Always im- 
press upon them, in all their studies, that 
however valuable it is to have an enlight- 
ened understanding, it is still of ^ater 
15 
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importance to have a pure and benevolent 
heart. No one can describe the value of a 
female^ who to an agreeable person^ an 
excellent heart, and a cultivated mind, 
joins a soul superior to the frowns of for- 
tune, or the temptations of the world. Let 
her study be not merely abstract, or theo- 
retical; let it be based on practice, let it be 
formed for life, and be calculated for all 
the duties which she owes to God, her 
neighbor and herself. As Christians are 
generally designed to live in the world, it 
should be the peculiar aim of parents, to 
qualify their children, by bodily, mental 
and spiritual endowments, to live in it, as 
perfect Christians and good members of 
society. They should be taught to avoid 
every thing repulsive in their manners, 
and disagreeable to others, without degen- 
erating into affected compliments, or the 
ludicrous forms of foppery. They should 
be taught gentleness, forbearance, conde- 
scension, and that sweet benevolence, 
which while it is ever forgetful of itself, 
respects the feelings and interests of others. 
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If parents have not the means or con- 
venience to educate their Children at home, 
it should be their particular care to place 
them under charge of a preceptor who 
has not only the talent and the knowledge, 
but the mode and manner of forming their 
character even for wisdom, virtue and 
happiness. Much will depend on the 
manner in which Parents will prepare 
their children to enter the world, after 
they shall have left the School, or Acade- 
my. Saint Augustin says of himself, that 
"having been recalled home from his 
studies, at sixteen years of age, vices be- 
gan to spring dp in his heart, like briers 
in a neglected ground 5 and they multiphed, 
because there was no discreet hand to 
pluck them out." And Saint Teresa tells 
us in her life, that although in her infancy 
she had been taught by her father, to read 
books of piety with delight, yet that after- 
wards, in the fourteenth year of her age, 
her virtue had nearly become shipwrecked 
by a foolish kinswoman, who taught her 
to read Romances, and be fond of all the 
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dangerous amusements of the world. The 
advice of Saint Francis de Sales, on this 
subject, is admirable. " A Christian should 
enter the world with great fear, live in it 
with great watchfulness, and guard against 
the poisonous infection of its air, by the 
strong antidotes of serious reflection and 
devout prayer." 

III. But above all and before all, it is 
the duty of Parents to lead the souls of 
their children, from their earliest moments, 
to their great and sovereign good. 

**Whom (says the Prophet) shall he 
teach knowledge? Those who are wean- 
ed from the milk, that are drawn away 
from the breast." Isa. xxviii, 9. The 
very moment that parents perceive the 
dawn of reason, and understanding in 
their children, that moment they should 
be taught to look up to their Almighty 
Father, with love and adoration ; to oiTer 
themselves as first fruits to the Almighty, 
to raise their hearts to heaven and form 
their tender minds to religion, piety and 
virtue. With this view. Parents should 
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make religion ever amiable in their eyes, 
and never present vice before them, mitU 
it becomes necessary, in order to guard 
against its temptations; and to exhibit it 
as an object of sovereign contempt. It is 
necessary to give them, at an early period, 
a clear and accurate knowledge of the 
principles of the Cathohc Faith, and not 
only by precept, but by example, and to 
make them acquainted with all the sacred 
and saving maxims of religion. It is their 
duty to teach, or have them taught, the 
Christian Doctrine. The manner in 
which Fleury recommends the discharge 
of this duty, in the preface to his '^His- 
torical Catechism," is worthy their con- 
sideration : 

'' A catechist ought to take all the trou- 
ble on himself; make himself little among 
the httle, study their language, and enter 
into their ideas, that he may accommodate 
himself to them as much as may be. He 
must repeat the same instructions, and 
imprint them on their minds as nearly as 
possible in the same familiar expressions. 



Cf^ 




To obtain this object^ there is no necessity 
of talking and lisping like a nurse^ or of 
using any low, trite, colloquial expres- 
sions; on all occasions, the majesty of re- 
ligion, and the respect due to the word of 
Grod, must be maintained* This may be 
best learned from the Holy Scripmres, 
where simplicity and dignity are so hap- 
pily blended." 

To teach children the important duty 
of prayer should be their first object. To 
bring them to assist at the Holy Sacrifice 
with devotion, respect and reverence, 
should be the next. Give them an exalted 
idea of Bishops, Priests and every thing 
connected with the offices of the Church. 
Prepare them to approach, at a suitable 
period, the holy Sacraments of Penance, 
Eucharist and Confirmation. When you 
place them under the guidance of an en- 
lightened Confessor, his instructions and 
advice will form their best direction. The 
^' Guide of Youth," from the French of 
Arvisenet, recently published, is admira- 
bly adapted for children, not only on ac- 
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count of the matter^ but for the simplicity 
and clearness of its style. As the minds 
of children expand^ it will be necessary to 
give fuller illustrations^ and greater proofs 
of the divinity of the Catholic religion, 
without overburdening their mind, or per- 
plexing their judgment, with deep or sub- 
tle points. After the smaller or ordinary 
Catechisms, " TurberviJle's Abridgment 
of Christian Doctrine" is worthy their 
study. In order to show them the nature 
of the Holy Sacrifice, of the Sacraments 
and Ceremonies of the Church, the perusal 
of Dr. Challoner^s ** Catholic Christian 
Instructed'' is of the highest advantage. 
As a judicious preparation for reading in 
a proper manner the Holy Scriptures, 
"Reeve's History of the Bible," or 
"Gahan's Abridgment," is strongly re- 
commended. At a more advanced period 
the study of the "Sincere and devout 
Christian," by Bishop Hay, will have the 
happiest effect in giving the most solid in- 
struction on the sublime truths and im- 
portant duties of religion. To give a high 
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and holy idea of Catholic moralily the 
'* Lives of the Saints," by Dr. Butler, and 
the '^ Manners of the Primitive Christiaas," | 

by Abbe Fleury, are most advantageous. 
Si. Jerome exhorts "mothers not to suf- 
fer their little inoocents to imbibe the man- 
Eers of thoughtless females, nor to lei them 
drink of the poisonotis cup of Babylon," 
Fern lilies should be taught thai it is a mark 
of a little mind J and of a foolish heart, to 
be ram of iheir dress or persons. Whilst 
they ought to dress in a manner becoming 
their age and their station in life, they 
should be taught modesty and prudence 
in their persons, dress, and conversation. 
A mother should teach her daughter to 
bear with the difficulties she may meet, 
and not to indulge her in all she may de- 
sire. She should make her understand, 
that she can never hope to be happy if she 
have not learned to bear with disappoint- 
ments. Without minutely explaining the 
faults or foibles of others, parents should 
show their children what they should 
avoid in both public and private life. 
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They should guard them against a passion 
for pleasure, and mixing in promiscuous 
company. Parents should teach their 
children ever to love truth and sincerity, 
and to abominate a lie. They should give 
them a horror of idleness which creates a 
disgust for all good and laudable exertions. 
Nothing is so unbecoming a Christian as 
to spend any considerable portion of time 
in idle conversation— or in what may not 
be useful to our state of life. Moderate 
recreation and social intercourse are neces- 
sary not only for the health of the body, 
but to preserve the bonds of society. But 
to fritter away our time in degenerate in- 
dolence, or unprofitable company, is neither 
wise nor prudent. There is another pre- 
dominant error which females ought to 
be guarded against, and that is an undue 
curiosity which has^ produced so many 
evils. It is this which has created such a 
desire amongst females for theatrical 
amusements, loose poetry, and those 
novels and romances which so often defile 
the imagination and colrrupt the heart. 
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Teach females to avoid mconstancy, and 
a disposition of giving unnecessary trouble. 
Show them that the true dignity of their 
character consists in solid piety, true dis- 
cretion and moderation of words. Teach 
them to avoid flattery, on the one side, 
and detraction on the other ; and like the 
Virgin Mother, to treasure up all good 
things in their hearts. Teach them to 
love what is solid, and to dislike what is 
weak and foolish. Let them love pious 
reading, serious meditation, and edifying 
conversation. Give them a taste for pure 
devotion and genuine religion, and never to 
compromise the faith for any favor or affec- 
tion. Teach them to be far removed from 
folly or fanaticism, but be ever obedient 
and respectful to the ministers of religion, 
and Uke the valiant children of Mathathias, 
to " be zealous for the law, and give their 
lives (if necessary) for the covenant of 
their fathers. And call to remembrance 
the works of the fathers, which they have 
done in their generations ; and they shall 





receiye great glory, and an everlasting 
name." — 1 Machabeesii. 

*'Ahd you. Christian Childrsn! 
tender objects of parental solici- 
TUDE, On whose conduct depends the hap> 
piness of fitturt generaHofu, let not the 
season of youth be barren of improve- 
ments ; consider the employment of this 
period of your lives as the most important 
that will ever be committed to you . Your 
character will in a great measure be of 
your own forming ; your fate, therefore, 
will be in your own hands. As yet your 
nature is soft and pliant; habits have not 
established their dominion in your minds $ 
prejudices have not warped your under- 
standing; the world has not had -time to 
contract and debase your affections. All 
your powers^ are now more animated, dis- 
embaijassed, and fiee, than they will be 
hereafter, when you are engaged in the 
multiplied and distracting occupations of 
life. Whatever impulse is now given to 
your thoughts and inclinations, the direc- 
tion will most likely continue; it will form 
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the channel in which your life is to run, 
and perhaps, fix your lot for an eternity. 
In your progress towards the improTement 
of your mind and heart, you will feel ob- 
stacles originating in yourself, and in those 
who occasionally approach you. Since 
the fall of your first parents, there has 
ever been discernible in the hearts of their 
descendants, an unhappy disposition to 
evil, which labors to eradicate the good 
inclinations which nature or good educa- 
tion may have implanted. Against these, 
there is no other efiectual remedy, than 
what is to be found in the regular, unre- 
mitting, and fervent practices prescribed 
by your holy religion, under the direction 
oiF a well-chosen spiritual guide : so will 
the paths of virtue be smoothed, the eye 
of the mind enlightened, and such a spirit 
of diligence excited, as will rapidly pro- 
mote the progress of improvement in your 
mind and heart. To conclude, as in the 
successions of seasons, each invariably af- 
fects the productions of the next; so in 
human life, every period of our age in- 



fluences the happiness of tha^ which is to 
follow. Piety and diligence in youth usher 
in an accomplished and virtuous manhood, 
which commonly glides into a respectable 
and tranquil old age. To pervert the 
course of nature is to introduce disorder 
into the moral as well as into the vegeta- 
ble world. If spring put forth no hhuomty 
mmmer is wUh(mt beaiuty, and autumn mtft- 
out fruit; so, iSyovih be trifled away wUh- 
cut impnwement, manhood will be con- 
temptible, and old age miserable.^^ 
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